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Editorial Department. 


® 


A higher training and greater individua] ability are essential to- 
day for Infantry than for any other arm. It is more difficult and 
it takes a longer time to train Infantry to any standard of effici- 
ency today than to bring any other arm to a corresponding 
standard. 


® 


The Consequences of the Voluntary System. 


A principle that is accepted as invariable in its application, 
becomes controlling in its effect on the system which is subjected 
to its government. All other considerations must bow to its 
dictates. however vital they may otherwise seem to be. 

Thus, it cin te clearly demonstrated that a certain measure of 
force is necessary to the maintenance of the interests of national 
defense. If these interests be placed above all others, it unavoid- 
ably follows that the calculated military power must be provided, 
regardless of individual liberty or economic considerations. The 
acceptance of this principle almost carries its own solution with it. 
All nations that have found it necessary to resort to compulsory 
service, have adopted practically the same military system. 

Quite different consequences will flow from the acceptance of 
the principle that compulsory service infringes upon the liberty 
of the individual and that military service must therefore be 
voluntary. And yet the solution is quite as clearly indicated as 
in the case where compulsory principle is adopted. But the force 
required for defense no longer becomes the measure of the force 
provided; the voluntary principle has asserted control, and the 
force to be provided is measured by the greatest possible output 
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obtainable from the voluntary enlistment. The calculated force 
no longer has any especial significance except as a limitation. 
The problem is to exploit the system of voluntary enlistment so 
as to obtain the greatest possible force. 

The voluntary system cannot afford to neglect any obtainable 
material that conforms to military requirements. It must make 
the most of all available material. 

The material obtainable can be divided into three general classes, 
viz: men who can be secured for an enlistment of several years; 
those who can be secured for short, continuous periods of training; 
and those who can give occasional attention to military affairs 
while engaged in civilian occupations. The voluntary system 
should clearly be adapted so as to take advantage of these different 
classes of material and assign a réle to each in accordance with its 
capabilities. 

In the American system, the first of the above categories is 
represented by the Regular Army. Its enlisted personnel consists 
of men who are enlisted for a term representing the period neces- 
sary for the creation of a first line capable of efficient action at any 
time and who either pass into a reserve upon the conclusion of 
their enlistment period or reenlist for further service. This force 
should represent the highest efficiency attainable under the 
voluntary system. 

The term of enlistment of the Regular Army represents a longer 
period than many men who might otherwise be attracted to the 
military service, care to devote to military training. There is un- 
doubtedly a considerable element in this country which could be 
secured for an enlistment of six months. Such are especially 
young men between the ages of 18 and 22 years of age, who have 
not yet settled down to the serious business of life, but who would 
not care to obligate themselves for a long period of service. An 
intensive course of training for six months would carry these men 
through the recruit period, though it would not, of course, pro- 
duce organizations capable of operating against a thoroughly 
trained and organized force. 

In order to secure this latter class for service, it is sometimes 
urged that the enlistment period of the entire army be reduced to 
meet its requirements. The necessity for such action is not 
apparent. So long as we are able to secure a considerable body of 
men—a force, say, of 200,000—for the full period necessary to 
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develop efficient organizations, there seems to be no reason for 
foregoing that advantage. If we are ever to make progress in a 
military way, there must be in existence a thoroughly trained and 
efficient regular army which will serve as a first line and as a focus 
for the dissemination of military instruction—an instrument 
which will offer scope for the development in officers of something 
beyond efficiency as mere recruit instructors. The maintenance 
of the permanent establishment need not in any way interfere with 
the training of short-term troops, but should on the contrary 
greatly facilitate it. 

Nor will the creation of the short-term force conflict with en- 
listment in the regular establishment. On the contrary, it 
would probably increase the longer-term enlistments by attract- 
ing to the permanent establishment men who have taken a liking 
to ‘‘soldiering”’’ as a result of their initial military experience. 

It is a means of producing the maximum output obtainable 
under a voluntary system that the so-called Continental Army 
possesses the greatest potential value. Unfortunately as cur- 
rently understood, the Continental Army was either supposed to 
carry with it compulsory service in case the strength established 
for it could not be voluntarily enlisted, or else was denounced as 
impractical because of the impossibility of securing the personnel 
by voluntary enlistments. Both of these objections were due to 
the fact that the strength of the Continental Army was fixed at a 
certain minimum—400,000 men. There may be a justifiable 
doubt as to the possibility of immediately raising so large a force. 
What the possibilities of enlistment for service of this character 
are, lies entirely in the realm of conjecture. It is nevertheless 
certain that a considerable force can be secured for a short-term 
enlistment, and even should it be no greater than 50,000 men, it 
would be a military asset that cannot be considered negligible. 

Another feature of the Continental Army that was open to ob- 
jection was that this intensive training was to be conducted by 
officers more or less improvised, who would have to learn their own 
duties while instructing others. Thus the difficult task of inten- 
sive training would have fallen to the lot of those who were most 
poorly prepared for that duty, while the easier task of handling 
the trained forces would be in the hands of professional officers. 
A more logical arrangement would appear to require that reserve 
officers pass their period of training with the long-term establish- 
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ment, and all the experienced professional officers of subaltern 
grade that can be spared, assigned to the task of intensive training. 

It would also appear to be more practicable to secure enlist- 
ments for a continuous period of six months than for three sep- 
arate periods of two months each. For the great body of the 
available material will probably be able to devote a continuous 
period of instruction which will conclude their training obliga- 
tions with less prejudice to their civilian occupations than under 
conditions which require them to obligate a portion of each of 
three successive years. The latter arrangement was doubtless 
selected in order to secure the service of students during their 
vacation period. There seems to be no reason why special 
arrangements to accommodate this class cannot be made in 
conjunction with the general scheme. Since the voluntary 
principle is controlling, we must accommodate our arrange- 
ments to the material rather than inversely. 

The voluntary principle will thus necessarily result in a variety 
of material possessing various degrees of military value. We can- 
not therefore lump the entire product into round sum and reckon 
the whole as available for the same military purpose. The 
military employment of a force must be related to its military 
value. 

On this question of value, so great a confusion of ideas has 
prevailed in recent years that all sense of proportion appears in 
many quarters to have been almost completely lost. On paper, 
one class of troops will run into numbers as rapidly as any other; 
but in the arithmetic of the battlefield, the product of zero by 
any number whatsoever is still zero. We must therefore bear 
in mind that the three classes of troops produced by the volun- 
tary system, the Regular Army with its reserves, short-enlistment 
troops, and civilian soldiery must be destined to different func- 
tions. They must be assigned réles in the military system cor- 
responding to their respective values. In general, the necessities 
of the military situation at the outbreak will call for the troops in 
the following order: first-line troops for the field army, depot 
battalions to make good the casualties of the first line, and second- 
line formations to reinforce the field army as rapidly as they can 
be put on an efficient footing. These rdles correspond in value 
to the three classes of troops which the voluntary system is 
capable of evolving. The Regular Army naturally constitutes 
the first line; its reserves are used to bring incomplete units to 
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war strength, to replace insufficiently trained recruits, and to 
form new units. To assign the reserves of the Regular Army to 
depot battalions would evidently be a failure to take full advan- 
tage of the training which has been given them, as that réle can 
evidently be filled by troops less thoroughly trained. This is the 
self-evident réle of the short-service troops, which in a course of 
six months’ training have passed through the school of the recruit 
and received a fair degree of individual training. The expecta- 
tion that we can form efficient new organizations from these troops, 
available for service at the outbreak of war, will surely prove 
illusory. When we consider the fact that according to reports on 
the European War, there was quite a noticeable difference in the 
active corps and the reserve corps mobilized at the outbreak of 
war and composed of men who had served an enlistment of two 
years with the colors, we can form some idea of the fitness for 
active operations of divisions formed of these partially trained 
troops. They cannot possibly have the organizational training 
and practiced teamwork necessary to render efficient service in 
campaign. Moreover, until the depot necessities of the Regular 
Army are provided for, it is useless to add to it new formations of 
doubtful fighting efficiency. The whole history of our Civil War 
is replete with illustrations of the evil effects of the lack of regi- 
mental depots; regiments were frittered away into weak battal- 
ions, and divisions became scarcely more than regiments, while 
new and half-trained formations were being added to the army. 
And yet in all the propositions for the reform of the military 
establishment, we have seen no project for the correction of this 
important deficiency. 

The organization of new formations will be in order after the 
depot necessities have been provided for. It is unfortunate that 
the so-called Continental Army was, as generally understood, an 
entirely new creation, more or less unrelated to existing forces 
and to be conjured into existence by legislative mandate. The 
whole proposition would have taken on a much more practicable 
aspect, had the new units been designated as reserve regiments of 
the regular establishment to be created by gradual evolution from 
the existing Regular Army. A designation, for example, of the 
“66th Regular (Reserve) Regiment of Infantry’’ would have 
made a much less shadowy impression than the “1st Infantry, 
Continental Army.” In time of peace, all important military 
progress must take place by way of evolution, developing our 
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military forces from existing institutions to the degree that 
material becomes available. In time of war, new armies are 
created by improvisation under the spur of necessity and with all 
the weaknesses inherent in extemporization. The hasty methods 
of a levy in mass are not applicable to the deliberate building of 
a military system which must extend over a period of years. All 
efficient military systems have been the products of gradual 
evolution; like Rome, they are not to be built in a day. 

The third element in our military system is the citizen soldiery. 
It is to be considered as a force available for training but not for 
service on the outbreak of war. If we can make any deduction 
from experiences with the English and Australian citizen soldiery 
in the present war, we must reckon on a period of training of 
from six to eight months after the outbreak of war to fit this force 
to participate efficiently in active campaign. It thus constitutes 
a class of troops which is distinct in function from the Regular 
Army. The organization and composition of the two forces are 
therefore independent of each other to be considered as separate 
and independent issues. 

In the valuation of the Organized Militia, we should not lose 
sight of the fact that it constitutes the only localized military 
system in existence in this country. The maintenance of a local- 
ized system in time of war is quite as important as the efficiency 
of the field armies, for the latter depends directly on the former. 
It should therefore bea principle in our military system that no 
regiment of the Organized Militia should be accepted into the 
national service that has not made provisions for leaving behind 
it a depot battalion to maintain the territorial system. 

The English military system has been much criticized on the 
ground of its inadequacy. And yet it would seem to be the best 
possible under the limitations of the voluntary system. For it 
utilized to the utmost degree all available material. Its compo- 
sition included a regular army of long-service troops with its 
reserve, a ‘Special Reserve” consisting of men of six months’ 
training, and a Territorial Army, corresponding very closely in 
point of training with our Organized Militia. Since we are faced 
with the same problem—the maximum exploitation of the volun- 
tary system—we must ultimately arrive at a similar solution— 
unless we have the wisdom to reach the conclusion that the 
voluntary principle can never serve as the basis of an efficient 
military system. 








The Texas Bandit Problem. 
By Maj. Harry A. Smith, 28th Infantry. 
PROBLEM NO. 1. 

General Situation. 


OR nearly a year past, small bands of Mexican bandits have 
been crossing the Rio Grande into Cameron and Hidalgo 
Counties, stealing horses and cattle, intimidating the people, 

and on two occasions have attacked small detachments of U. S. 
troops at night. Reliable reports indicate that on the Mexican side 
of the river, some 200 bandits have been organized under Luis de la 
Rosa and Aniceto Pizano. The alleged object of this band is to 
free Texas, though it is not believed that either de la Rosa or 
Pizano ever intended to cross the river with this force. 

The 3d Battalion, 28th Infantry, is stationed as follows: Head- 
quarters, Co. K, % Co. I and M. G. Co. at Mission, 4% Co. M 
at Los Ebanos, 4% Co. M at Sam Fordyce, 4% Co. L at Penitas, 
% Co. L at Ojo de Agua, % Co. F at Madero, % Co. F at 
Grangeno. Ten men of Co. I are at Sterling’s Ranch, 15 miles 
north of Mission, and 12 are at McAllen’s Ranch, 30 miles north 
of Mission. 

The orders are to protect the people in person and property, to 
cooperate with the civil authorities in preventing smuggling, and 
to arrest all armed Mexicans and hold them for investigation. 


Special Situation No. 1. 

You are in command of % of Co. M at Los Ebanos. 
Special Situation No. 2. 

You are in command of 4 of Co. M at Sam Fordyce. 
Special Situation No. 3. 

You are in command of % of Co. L at Penitas. 
Special Situation No. 4. 

You are in command of 4 of Co. L at Ojo de Agua. 
Special Situation No. 5. 

You are in command of 4% of Co. F at Madero. 
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Special Situation No. 6. 
You are in command of % of Co. F at Grangeno. 


Required: 

1. Your estimate of general situation. 

2. A sketch of your camp and country within one-half mile 
thereof, showing field works, if any, and camp expedients. Scale, 
12 inches to the mile; V. I. 5 feet. 

3. A brief description of your outpost system and intelligence 
system. Note: Each officer will solve for his station only. 


Special Situation No. 7. 


You are commanding Co. I, 28th Infantry, at Mission. 


Required: 

1. Your estimate of the general situation. 

2. Asketch showing location of troops at Mission and the system 
of outposts you would recommend. Scale of sketch, 12 inches to 
the mile; V. I. 5 feet. 

Special Situation No. 7. 

You are commanding the Machine-Gun Company, 28th In- 

fantry, at Mission. 


Required: 

1. Your estimate of the situation. 

2. Asketch showing location of troops at Mission and the system 
of outposts you would recommend. Scale of sketch, 12 inches to 
the mile; V. I. 5 feet. 

3. Considering your M. G. Company attached to the 3d Bat- 
talion, how would you recommend that it be used? 

Solutions to be submitted on or before November 25, 1915. 


AN APPROVED SOLUTION. 
Requirement No. 1 (Estimate of General Situation). 

The 15th Congressional District of Texas comprises among 
others the river counties of Cameron, Hidalgo, Starr, Zapata, 
Webb, Maverick, and Valverde. Opposite these lies the State of 
Tamaulipas with the large towns of Matamoras opposite Browns- 
ville, Reynosa opposite Hidalgo, and Camargo opposite Rio 
Grande. From Rio Grande to the mouth of the river is what is 
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known as the “Valley.” Above Rio Grande, there is no valley 
proper. The river there flows through the hills and has quite 
steep banks, the adjacent country being rugged and rough. The 
“Valley,” formerly a grazing land, is now largely devoted to the 
raising of fruits and vegetables. From the town of Mission alone, 
1,200 cars of onions and cabbages were shipped last year. This 
change has been brought about by irrigation. The irrigated section 
of Cameron and Hidalgo Counties is one of the largest in the south- 
west. In 1913, about 105,000 acres were in cultivation with as 
many more under ditch and ready for settlement. The main 
canals are the largest in the south, some of them measuring from 
150 to 200 feet in width and from 15 to 20 feet in depth. The 
water is secured from the Rio Grande, being lifted in pumps over 
the river banks and carried by gravity through the canals and 
laterals. To irrigate the land further from the river, two and 
sometimes three pumpings are necessary. 

The valley soil is a rich alluvial. It is excellent for sugar cane, 
cotton, citrus fruit, and garden truck. There are some 500,000 
acres capable of being irrigated. The high-priced irrigated land 
has been sold mostly to people from the north who are known as 
“snow diggers.”’ The original settlers of these counties—the cattle 
men—look with some contempt upon the “snow diggers.”” This 
is partly due to the fact that the latter take the bandit business 
much more seriously than the cattle men, who look with scorn 
upon the Mexican bandits. 

The “‘snow diggers” are in Hidalgo and Cameron Counties only. 
Starr County contains no native Americans but is populated 
entirely by Mexicans who control the county both politically 
and commercially. Hidalgo and Cameron Counties are controlled 
by Americans. The manual labor on the farms, ranches, pumping 
plants, and railroads is performed largely by Mexicans. The pre- 
vailing price for labor is one dollar a day. 

Hidalgo County, within which the district of the 3d Battalion, 
28th Infantry, lies, contains 2,328 square miles and in 1910 had a 
population of 13,728 whites and 62 negroes. The proportion of 
whites and negroes in Cameron and Starr Counties is approxi- 
mately the same. Citizens here say that the negroes and Mexicans 
do not associate and are generally unfriendly, which accounts for 
the small negro population. 

It is impossible to determine the number of Mexicans in any 
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county. The 1910 census gives 4,500 in Hidalgo County. This 
means, of course, those not born in the United States. There are 
in addition some thousands of Mexican-Americans, born in the 
United States, who speak little or no English and whose sympa- 
thies are Mexican. They are hyphenated citizens, Mexican- 
Americans, with the accent on the word before the hyphen. 

In 1913, Hidalgo County had 6,393 horses, 17,990 cattle, and 
6,337 sheep and goats. The bonded indebtedness of the county is 
$175,000. The average rainfall is about 21 inches per annum. 

There are three classes of towns in Hidalgo County: those like 
Mission, which consists of an American and a Mexican town, the 
parts being adjacent but quite distinct; those like McAllen with 
few Mexicans; and those like Penitas, Ojo de Agua, and Grangeno 
with no American population. 


RAILROADS. 


Cameron and Hidalgo Counties are crossed by a branch of the 
Gulf Coast Lines running from Harlingen to Sam Fordyce, a dis- 
tance of 53 miles. The regular train connecting with the through 
Houston-Brownsville train at Harlingen, leaves that place at 10.30 
a. m. and arrives at Sam Fordyce at 1.10 p.m. Leaving at 1.50 
p. m., it returns to Harlingen to meet the north-bound train. 
There is also a gasoline motor car on this road, leaving Mission for 
Brownsville at 8.00 a. m. and returning at 7.15 p. m. 

The San Benito and Rio Grande Valley Road extends from 
Madero, two miles south of Mission, to Monte Christo, 14 miles 
north. A motor car makes two round trips a day over this road. 


ROADS. 


An excellent system of roads connects the stations of the bat- 
talion. The military road, which runs along the high-water marks 
of the Rio Grande, is a good dirt road in dry weather but impassable 
when the river is at its height or after heavy rains. Important 
sub-stations are on this road. The distance from Los Ebanos to 
Sam Fordyce is 3 miles, from Sam Fordyce to Penitas, 6 miles, 
from Penitas to Ojo de Agua, 3 miles, from Ojo de Agua to Madero, 
5 miles, from Madero to Grangeno, 3 miles. Along this front of 
20 miles, there are some twenty crossings of the Rio Grande. A 
regular ferry is operated at Los Ebanos, and traffic is controlled by 
the detachment at that place. A branch custom house is main- 
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tained at Hidalgo (4 miles below Grangeno), to which place all 
natives desiring to cross to or from Mexico should be sent. 
Excellent roads connect Mission (battalion headquarters) with 
all sub-stations. In addition, there are numerous trails through 
the chaparral. 
POLITICAL CONDITIONS. 


Political conditions in the 15th Congressional District of Texas, 
with seven counties bordering on the Rio Grande and each with an 
ignorant Mexican or Mexican-American population, varying from 
a large minority in one county to the total population in another, 
could not well be worse. The ignorant Mexican vote, bought, 
bribed, brow-beaten, and controlled has brought politics to a low 
ebb and has developed the Mexican boss, the lowest type imagin- 
able. In one town, political conditions became so bad that the 
leading citizens drafted the best man in town as a candidate for 
mayor and directed the Mexicans to keep away from the polls. 
This town is now run on a strictly business basis and is rapidly 

. developing. 
THE BANDIT PROBLEM. 

The bandit problem is no new one. It has existed along the Rio 
Grande border at intervals since the Mexican war. It must be 
remembered that the Rio Grande is easily fordable at many places 
at low water, and except at the highest water, may be crossed with 
only a short swim. From Los Ebanos to Grangeno, a distance of 
some 20 miles by road and 60 by the river, there are probably 
twenty such fords or crossings. It is very easy for a band of bandits 
to cross the river, collect their plunder, and recross with it. Once 
across, they are free from pursuit. During the iron rule of Porfirio 
Diaz, there was cooperation south of the river, and the bandit 
business fell into disrepute. The chaos which has reigned in 
Mexico sinée 1911, has again rendered the business safe and profit- 
able. 

Closely connected with and allied to the bandit business is 
smuggling. While it cannot be said that all smugglers are bandits 
and horse thieves, it is true that all bandits and horse thieves in 
this country are smugglers. One of the most prominent Mexican- 
Americans in this part of the State, a descendent from one of the 
old don families, is generally believed to have been engaged in 
smuggling for years. His brother, who had charge of the more 

active part of the work, now finds it convenient to reside in Mexico. 
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DE LA ROSA. 


The present bandit leader is Luis de la Rosa, formerly a store 
keeper, politician, and deputy sheriff at Rio Hondo, Cameron 
County. It is generally believed that during the troublous times 
in Mexico, De la Rosa and Aniceto Pizano organized a band of 
smugglers and bandits for the liberation of Texas. It is not be- 
lieved that De la Rosa or Pizano ever intended to cross into Texas 
with any force but that the society was organized graft, each 
member contributing a small sum monthly to the chief. As the 
organization grew, leaders of some of the bands became desirous 
of action and crossed the river on their own account. These bands 
generally numbered from twelve to fifteen, though in the fight at 
Ojo de Agua, there may have been as many as sixty. 

The problem, then, is to prevent small armed bands from cross- 
ing the river and from burning and stealing property on this side. 
This requires numerous detachments of troops along the river, 
and a never ending watching of trails and crossings. The infantry 
is now doing this work and affording protection to the pumping 
plants and small towns. The cavalry is stationed back and patrols 
the roads at night and stands ready to go to the assistance of any 
detachment, should it be attacked. Under this system, outrages 
and depredations will probably be few, as the chance of a success- 
ful raid is too small. Unless, however, the military force is vigilant, 
raids will be resumed and will continue until peace, order, and a 
stable government have been established in the State of Tamaulipas, 
Mexico. 

INTELLIGENCE. 


To obtain intelligence of the bandits in time to make use of it is 
extremely difficult. There are too many distinct allied forces 
operating in the same territory to make the task of collecting, 
sifting, and weighing the evidence easy. There are two indepen- 
dent army groups—the infantry districts and the cavalry patrol 
districts. In addition, there is the Department of Justice with 
able men endeavoring to cooperate, the Treasury Department 
with the Collector of Customs and his numerous assistants, the 
Rangers (a State force), the sheriffs and their deputies (a county 
force), and the officials of the towns. All of these are doing their 
duty well, but it can be readily seen that with seven independent 
sources seeking information, such information can never be made 
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use of. It can never be pieced together, analyzed, and the proper 
deductions made. This is in no way a criticism of the present 
policy, as it is realized that no other could be enforced here now. 

Another unavoidable difficulty is that officers who have ac- 
quired a good knowledge of the country and people, frequently have 
to be moved to other localities, owing to the exigencies of the serv- 
ice. These difficulties will always be present in our service and are 
not peculiar to the present border troubles. 

Detachment commanders should forward promptly to battalion 
headquarters all information received, being careful to distin- 
guish what they have seen themselves from what has been re- 
ported. The source of the information should in all cases be given 
in order that the same be checked. 


THE PROBLEM. 


The problem is many-sided, involving not only the prevention 
of depredations by bandits but the care, discipline, and training 
of enlisted men under trying circumstances. 

The protection of the small places where the detachments are 
stationed, is an easy problem. The bandits are neither numerous 
enough nor sufficiently well disciplined to attack a detachment of 
30 Americans. This would be conceivable only in case guard duty 
were neglected or omitted entirely. In order, however, to provide 
absolute rest for men not on guard and to lessen the number of 
men on guard, a field work is deemed advisable for each detach- 
ment along the river. 

Men should be impressed with the fact, however, that no great 
good can be accomplished by remaining in such works. Aggressive 
work in patrolling between stations, watching the crossings, be- 
coming thoroughly acquainted with the roads and trails, getting 
a good knowledge of the people, especially the Mexicans and those 
of Mexican descent, is the only practicable solution of the problem. 
A detachment commander who allowed himself to be attacked in 
his redoubt without making a vigorous offensive would be per- 
forming only a niggardly part of his duty. The bandit problem 
more nearly resembles a native uprising than any other form of 
recorded warfare. A vigorous offensive is necessary. If the trails 
indicate that bandits have crossed the river, the trails must be 
followed. The bandits must be given no chance to prepare ambus- 
cades or attacks on settlements. Long-range firing is useless, as 
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it only frightens them away. Should prowlers be seen near the 
entrenchments, long-range fire should not be used, but they should 
be attacked vigorously. Only a good killing will prove of perma- 
nent advantage. 

In solving this problem, it must be remembered that troops are 
operating in their own country and that the welfare of Hidalgo 
County depends especially at this season of the year in securing 
and keeping a large number of Mexican laborers (the only kind 
available here) at work. The Mexican on this side of the river is 
in a particularly trying position. Though his sympathies may be 
with the bandits, his bread and butter are on this side of the river. 
When threatened by bandits, he will undoubtedly give such infor- 
mation of our troops as he may possess. To refuse to do so would 
mean the destruction of his shack and probably his death. The 
information to be expected from him is little, but he will at times, 
if properly handled, divulge some. This, however, he will rarely 
do in the presence of other Mexicans. 


SUMMARY. 


Each detachment commander should provide an earthwork, a 
small fort of some kind, so that his men may obtain absolute rest 
when off duty, reduce his guard duty to the lowest limits consistent 
with safety, patrol thoroughly and frequently the trails near his 
station, watch the river crossings at frequent intervals, encourage 
friendly relations with the Mexican population and acquire a 
thorough kriowledge of the population and their relations, en- 
courage the men to hunt and explore the country, and keep the 
command always a well instructed and disciplined organization. 

The solutions of requirements 2 and 3 were generally satisfac- 
tory and require no comment. 
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Field Firing of the Organized Militia. 
By Capt. W. N. Hughes,’ Jr., Infantry. 


PREFACE 


IELD firing was undertaken for the militia of Tennessee for 
the betterment of its instruction. 

In response to inquiries, this article is written for those 
who want to know what the militia is doing in time of peace 
in order that they may estimate what it can do in time of war. 
The criterion is here, for unless the rifle is used intelligently and 
fire superiority is gained and maintained by teamwork, there is 
no true infantry but an armed mob, though it is trained in march- 
ing, castramentation, sanitation, and individual marksmanship. 
In addition, this article is written for those who have a part in 
training the militia and desire information as to the kind of instruc- 
tion that is being given in other States, the methods used, and the 
results obtained. It is to be remembered that forty-eight States 
are working on forty-eight different lines of instruction, though 
the Division of Militia Affairs is endeavoring to standardize 
instruction. 

On account of the lack of time for training, the ever present 
question with militia is whether to train them in one thing well or 
give them a smattering of everything. In order to accomplish 
the work to be described, ceremonies, drills, maneuvers, bivouacs, 
marching, and other forms of instruction were completely neg- 
lected; and nothing was taught except individual and collective 
firing; incidentally, some training was given in the interior econ- 
omy of the company and sanitation in a semi-permanent camp. 
Was this policy worth while? 


ARMORY TRAINING. 


During the winter months, about half the companies held indoor 
gallery competitions in which small cash prizes were awarded. 
Before coming to camp, every man was reported as qualified in 
gallery practice, frantic effort being made the last minute to 
qualify the last man. One company fired until two o’clock in the 





1 Inspector-Instructor, Organized Militia of Tennessee. 
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morning on the day it entrained for camp. Withal, the prelim- 
inary training was not thorough, as the results proved. The 
reason for this was lack of time to instruct properly and lack 
of qualified officers and noncommissioned officers to act as 
instructors. 

Camps. 


The camps were battalion rifle camps of instruction. A period 
of eight days was allowed each of the five battalions in which there 
were available from five to seven days for target practice, depending 
upon the proximity of the home station of the battalion to the 
target range. 

TARGET RANGE. 


The range was on a 130-acre reservation, lying across a valley 
about 1000 yards wide with hills 200 feet high on two sides of it. 
It was equipped with 10 Aiken targets 200 and 300 yards, 18 tar- 
gets for 500 and 600 yards, and 8 targets for 800 and 1000 yards. 
Facilities were afforded for field firing, and targets for this purpose 
were furnished. 


PRELIMINARY TRAINING IN CAmpP. 


It was assumed from the reports on qualification in gallery 
practice that every man knew how to align his sights. In order 
to standardize the instruction and eliminate too much individual 
coaching at the firing point on the arrival of a battalion, the in- 
spector-instructor had all the officers, noncommissioned officers, 
and expert riflemen assembled, and by a short lecture and personal 
demonstration, taught them sight and windage adjustments, sling 
adjustments, holding, breathing, and correct firing positions, es- 
pecial attention being given to the position of the left elbow under 
the rifle, the rifle in the hollow of the left hand, the right elbow 
raised, the right leg in the kneeling position and the angle of the 
legs with the body in the prone position. The correct position of 
the thumb, trigger squeeze, locking the piece, and loading from the 
magazine were also taught. 

Those instructed were then sent to their respective companies 
to act as instructors under the supervision of the inspector-in- 
structor. The companies were divided into groups of 4 to 6 men 
each, who were required by the instructors to qualify individually 
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by actually doing the various things taught. This work took 
half a day, but it was found to be time well spent. There was 
little coaching on these points at the firing point. If any man 
failed to carry out his instructions, in taking the correct position 
for example, a simple word would correct him without explanation. 
In addition, it was found that as high as ninety per cent of the men 
were in need of this instruction, in spite of their gallery-practice 
qualification. 

This was followed by the firing of five rounds, in the prone 
position at Target “‘A’’ at 200 yards, by every man who had 
never fired the rifle caliber .30. Firing at 100 yards was pre- 
ferred, but there were no suitable firing points at this range. 


ORGANIZED MILITIA CouRSE. 


The entire command then fired instruction and record practice, 
Organized Militia Course, with the following results: 


Percentage 

of those 

Qualifying as: firing. 
iis a cucouans (Mes vaddsewsawans 4 
a eS roa 5 
acc lps cts oe aoa an _ See eer 8 
ff ee ee Eee oar 10 
I bos ti ccceevesaes hea cibndsdwudunuls 2 
Unqualified men.............. Ria né witntads cio 71 


| ee 1024 


The total number of men firing was an average of 70 per cent of 
the strength of the companies, 30 per cent failing to come to camp. 

The organized militia course requires in instruction practice that 
a man must qualify by making 60 per cent of a possible at each 
range before he can advance to the next range and that he must 
qualify in the instruction course before he can fire the record 
course.- The rule was adopted that a man who made over 40 
per cent at a range but less than 60 per cent could have two more 
trials, which were allowable under the regulations. Under these 
conditions, 500 of the 728 unqualified men never fired in all more 
than 15 shots slow fire at 200 yards and about 200 fired only 10 
shots slow fire at 200 yards. This was in addition to the pre- 
liminary firing of 5 shots by new men who had never fired before. 
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THE Fretp Firinc. 


The field firing was by squad, platoon, company, and battalion. 
It was not experimental or demonstration fire by a few as an ob- 
ject lesson for the others. Every man took part in it and fired in 
each of the four problems given below. Eighty-seven squads 
fired the squad problem, 40 platoons fired the platoon problem, 
20 companies fired the first phase, and 16 the second phase of the 
company problem, and 3 battalions fired the battalion problem. 


THE SQUAD PROBLEM. 


Object: To test the squad in fire direction and fire control. 

Situation: A squad (7 men and a corporal) has been ordered to 
occupy a portion of a line held by a company of which it is a part. 
The squad has been assigned to cover by its fire a certain sector. 
The enemy appears within the squad’s sector. 

Action: When the targets appear, fire will be opened promptly 
but only as directed by the squad leader. 

Time: One minute to be allowed for firing. Time to be taken 
from first shot. At end of 48 seconds, signal ‘‘suspend firing’”’ 
to be given and bolt drawn back. Men who have no cartridges 
left, have fired too fast. Fire to be resumed, allowing 12 seconds 
for last shot. 

Range: 500 yards. 

Ammunition: Five rounds per man. 

Targets: Eight bobbing targets (kneeling figures), one yard 
between centers. Targets to be displayed when ordered and 
remain until ordered withdrawn. Eight stationary targets 
(kneeling figures) to be placed adjoining bobbing targets but well 
without the squad’s sector. 


Critique. 

1. Accuracy indicated by number of hits. 

2. Distribution of fire indicated by number of targets hit. 

3. Fire direction faulty if any hits on wrong targets. 

4. Fire control faulty if any man failed to suspend firing 
promptly. 

5. Fire control faulty if any man fired too fast. 

6. Fire control faulty if no range announced by corporal. 
7. Preparation indicated initiative and leadership on part of 
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the corporal and rated as excellent, very good, good, fair, poor, 
or bad. 
Results. 
1. The average number of hits per squad was 3 out of 40 shots, 
r 7 per cent. 

2. The average number of targets hit per squad was 2.2 out of 8, 
or 27 per cent. 

3. The average number of hits on the wrong targets per squad 
was .3. If this represented 7 per cent of the shots fired at these 
targets, then the average number of shots per squad fired at the 
wrong targets was 4 out of 40, or 10 per cent. 

4. Eight squads of the 87, or 9 per cent, failed to suspend firing 
promptly when ordered to do so. 

5. The average number of men per squad who fired too fast 
was 4 out of 8, or 50 per cent. 

6. Thirty-four corporals out of 87, or 39 per cent, failed to ac- 
nounce the range. 

7. The ratings on initiative and leadership judged by the director 
and two disinterested officers were: 


ER er a ee ee ey 
SE Ee er re eee 
eT ee ee tl ree ee ee 
SRNR 5 o535s aedleiissicc bbe an wk soe daateee 11 
NE ah Faken eer cunsde eeeen ees ee 
I odie be Gia eee bat re eae een 7 


In other words, 56 out of 87, or 64 per cent, were less than good 
and 36 per cent good or better. In this connection, it should be 
stated that the squad was not allowed to fire until it was properly 
prepared; if not by the corporal, then by the director. The 
problem was one of instruction as well as to test proficiency, and 
therefore everything was done to get the squad started right, but 
once the firing commenced, no further suggestions or orders were 
given by the director. 

Remarks. 

The poor leadership was partially due to stage fright—a 
number of corporals could not find their tongues to designate 
the target and range—but it was principally due to lack of pre- 
liminary training and lack of experience. The minds of one third 
of the corporals became blank, and they shut their eyes and said 
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“Fire’’ and nothing more. Inasmuch as the situation was 
explained by the director to each corporal in the presence and 
hearing of his squad, it was thought that he took for granted that 
inasmuch as the director gave his instructions in the presence of 
his men, they would know what to do, though the director repeated 
to the corporal, “The squad will do nothing unless ordered by 
you.” Therefore, several corporals had the situation explained 
to them away from their squads. There was no improvement; 
the result was the same. 

It is noted that the rate of fire in the problem was 5 shots per 
minute, though the Small Arms Firing Regulations allows 7% per 
minute, “for troops who have been given suitable training in 
target practice.”” This rate was allowed purposely with the view 
of checking by demonstration the rapid and inaccurate fire. The 
rate of fire of some of the squads was terrific, and in several 
cases did not result in a single hit. All militiamen fire too fast 
collectively. There seems a pure joy to them to hear the 
crack of the rifles like the reports from fire crackers, and the faster 
they fire, the more excited they become, and accuracy is totally 
eliminated. 

The uncontrolled firing with blank ammunition is partially 
responsible for this, as well as a failure to aim and fire accurately 
and under control in simulated fire, the only time there is any 
chance in collective firing to teach steadiness. 


THE PLATOON PROBLEM 


Object: To test the platoon in fire direction, fire control, and 
fire superiority. Also to illustrate issuing extra ammunition on 
the firing line. 

Situation: A platoon (two full squads, guide and platoon 
leader) has been ordered to attack a designated portion of the 
enemy’s line. Upon deploying, the enemy is discovered within 
the platoon’s sector. 

Action: The platoon opens fire but only as directed by the 
platoon leader. When one half of falling targets are down, 
platoon advances 100 yards under another platoon leader. On 
arrival at new position, 8 bobbing targets will appear on approxi- 
mate line with the remaining falling targets which are standing. 
Range: First range about 500 yards, second about 400 yards. 
Ammunition: Ten rounds to be issued each man, except platoon 
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leader. One minute after firing commences, 17 bandoleers with 
5 rounds in each, to be delivered to platoon commander. 

Targets: 15 falling prone targets; 8 bobbing kneeling targets. 
Critique. 

1. Accuracy indicated by number of hits. 

2. Distribution indicated by number of targets hit. 

3. Advance of platoon to second position indicates fire super- 
iority. 

4. Ceasing firing by platoon to receive and distribute extra 
ammunition indicates loss of fire superiority. 

5. Men rising to distribute extra ammunition indicates poor 
discipline and training in keeping under cover. 

Results. 

1. The average number of hits per platoon was 28% out of 
255 shots, or 11 per cent. 

2. The average number of targets hit per platoon was 15.6 out of 
23 targets, or 67 per cent. 

3. Only one platoon out of 40 failed to advance to the second 
position. 

4. In 2 out of 40 platoons, firing ceased while distributing 
ammunition. 

5. The average number of men per platoon rising to distribute 
extra ammunition was .2. 

Remarks. 

The corporals had commenced to learn their lesson of 
leadership. The accuracy, distribution, and control of fire had 
improved. In the distribution of ammunition, it was found best 
to have one man in each squad—not the corporal through whom the 
platoon leader maintained control—distribute the extra ammuni- 
tion. This man was designated by name by the corporal and 
distributed it by crawling along behind the squad. Throwing the 
bandoleer was satisfactory, provided the attention of the man 
for whom the ammunition was intended was secured; otherwise, 
he failed to find the bandoleer or even look for it. 


THE COMPANY PROBLEMS. 


Object: To test the company in fire control, fire discipline, and 
fire superiority. 
Phases: This problem is divided into two phases: 
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Ist Phase. 


Situation: A company (consisting of company commander, 
first sergeant, two musicians, and two platoons of two full squads, 
each platoon with one guide and one platoon commander) has 
been ordered to attack a designated portion of the line held by the 
enemy. Upon deploying, the enemy is discovered within the 
company’s sector. 

Action: The company opens fire but only as directed by the 
company commander. 

Time: When two hits per minute on four out of the eight targets 
have been made, the company will advance and solve 2d Phase. 

Range: 800 yards. 

Targets: Eight “B”’ targets. Each target with bull’s-eye 
concealed and two kneeling drab silhouettes pasted thereon with 
their centers on the horizontal center of target and about one 
yard apart. (There was an interval of eleven feet between edges 
of “‘B”’ targets.) 

Ammunition: Five rounds per man. Privates, corporals, and 
guides only to fire. Ammunition saved in the first phase could 
be fired in second phase. 

Critique. 

1. Allowing the company to advance indicates the gaining of 
fire superiority. 

2. The time of advancing by company indicates how quickly 
fire superiority was gained. 

3. Distribution of fire indicated by number of targets hit. 

4. Accuracy of fire indicated by number of hits. 

Results. 

1 and 2. All companies advanced in one minute to second phase. 

3. The average number of targets per company hit twice in 
one minute was 5.4 out of 8, or 67 per cent. The problem as 
written originally required 6 out of the 8 targets, or 75 per cent, 
to be hit twice in one minute, but before the problem was fired, 
the number of targets was reduced to 4. Under the original 
problem, 8 companies out of 20 would have advanced in one 
minute. One company had 2 hits on all 8 targets. The hits 
referred to above were hits on any portion of the “B”’ targets. 
Had two hits per minute on 4 of the 16 kneeling silhouettes been 
required, only two companies would have qualified; likewise if 
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one hit per minute on 4 out of the 16 kneeling silhouettes had been 
required, 13 companies would have qualified. The average 
number of shots fired per company was 150. 

4. The average number of hits per company on kneeling sil- 
houettes was 7; on other portions of ““B” targets, 16; on all portions 
of “B”’ targets, 23 hits out of 150 shots, or 15 per cent. 


2d Phase. 


Situation (continued): The enemy is seen running into the dense 
woods back of its position when orders from the battalion com- 
mander are received to move quickly to the right under cover 
and attack enemy on a newly designated portion of the line 
which the enemy has just occupied. Upon arrival at the new 
position, enemy is discovered within company’s sector. 

Action: The company opens fire but only as directed by the 
company commander. 

Range: 500 yards. 

Time: Five minutes after fire is opened, the signal to fix bayonets 
is given. Cease firing is signaled 15 minutes after first shot is 
fired. 

Targets: 24 kneeling drab figures one yard between centers. 

Ammunition: All ammunition saved from first phase and 25 
rounds per man. Privates, corporals, and guides only to fire. 
Critique. 

1. Accuracy of fire indicated by number of hits. 

2. Distribution of fire indicated by number of targets hit. 

3. Cease firing to fix bayonets indicates poor discipline and loss 
of fire superiority. 

Results. 

1. The average number of hits per company was 142 out of 
870 shots, or 16 per cent. 

2. The average number of targets hit per company was 22 out 
of 24, or 91 per cent. 

3. There was a cessation of fire in 4 out of 16 companies when 
fixing bayonets. 

Remarks. 

Four companies did not fire the second phase on account of 
bad weather which cut their time short. Each company had an 
average of 20 rounds left from the first phase. This showed a 
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better and a slower rate of fire. While the three problems given 
cannot be compared, yet there is noticeably an increase in accuracy 
and distribution, and there was an actual improvement in control. 


THE BATTALION PROBLEM 


Object: To test the battalion in fire direction, fire control, and 
fire discipline. 

Situation: A battalion is acting as support of an advance guard 
for a detachment of troops marching from Dante through Camp 
Sevier. The advance party is fired on and held by the enemy. 
The battalion commander rides forward and orders an attack. 
He assigns two companies to the firing line after locating the enemy, 
determining the range, assigning sectors of the target to each 
company in the firing line, and giving orders when fire will be 
opened. The two companies advance to the firing position and 
open fire as ordered. The two companies fail to get fire superi- 
ority promptly, push aside enemy, and provide for the uninter- 
rupted march of the main body. The other two companies are 
then ordered into the firing line between the intervals of the other 
two companies and open fire. 

Time: One minute allowed for firing. Time taken from first 
shot. 

Range: Unknown to battalion commander but actually 650 
yards. 

Ammunition: 5 rounds per man of 32 men of each of the four 
companies, or 640 rounds. 

Targets: 50 prone drab figures almost totally concealed from view 
with field glasses and totally concealed from view of naked eye. 
Figures in a line 50 yards long. Behind these, 8 kneeling drab 
figures which are visible to naked eye, four being behind center of 
line representing the captain, first sergeant, and 2 musicians of the 
company, one at each end of line to represent guides, and one at 
center of each platoon to represent platoon commanders. 

Critique. 
1. Accuracy of fire indicated by number of hits. 
2. Distribution of fire indicated by number of targets hit. 


Results. 


1. The average number of hits per battalion was 46 out of 640 
shots, or 7 per cent. 
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2. The average number of targets hit per battalion was 22 out 
of 58, or 37 per cent. 


Remarks. 


On account of lack of time due to bad weather, two out of the 
five battalions did not fire the battalion problem. The distribu- 
tion centered around the kneeling figures. Control showed marked 
improvement. The major gave the firing data to the captains 
only, subdividing the target by sight widths. The captains, 
lieutenants, and corporals gave the correct data for firing and 
got the fire on the target at once. There was still difficulty in 
executing cease firing promptly. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


Standard of comparison. The results of the firing are not 
reduced to the standard for field firing as prescribed in the Regula- 
tions for Field Firing prepared by the School of Musketry, because 
it is not believed the average reader would understand them as 
well as the comparisons given. 

Kind of firing. At first, it was planned to have a problem similar 
to the Casey problem where firing and advances would be executed 
at the same time. It was necessary to feel one’s way, and the lack 
of control shown in the squad problems, combined with the igno- 
rance or inexperience of many men in using the cut-off to the 
magazine and the safety lock, dictated the policy of omitting this 
kind of field firing. It was a common experience after loading 
with a clip to have men when ordered to lock their pieces, turn 
their cut-offs to ‘“‘off” instead of turning the safety-lock thumb- 
piece to “safe.” 

Safety precautions. In both the individual and field firing, 
there was great danger that someone would be accidently wounded 
or killed with so many men inexperienced in rifle firing using ball 
cartridges. To reduce this danger to a minimum, bolts were kept 
drawn back by every man armed with the rifle from the time he 
came on the range until he left it. This was rigidly enforced by 
all officers and noncommissioned, and even the men themselves 
checked each other because they saw the necessity for it. In 
addition, ammunition was issued at the firing point by a reliable 
man, and only the number of rounds required for the score was 
given the soldier ready to fire. Vigilance was exercised by the 
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officers to see that unfired ammunition was turned in. Further, 
the men were searched by their officers for ball cartridges after 
each problem. There were no accidents, no ball cartridges thrown 
on the camp fires, and no rifles fired accidentally in camp. 

The Organized Militia Course. Over 70 per cent of the men firing 
the field-firing problems had never fired rapid fire because they 
could not make 60 per cent at 200, 300, 500, and 600 yards slow 
fire. In the end, they would have been more experienced, had 
they fired five rounds at each of these ranges, slow fire, and at 200 
and 300 yards, rapid fire. Five shots at each range, slow and rapid 
fire, should constitute the record practice. Too much time and 
ammunition is given to the men who show an aptitude for shooting 
and not enough time to the poor shots. Time is the element 
which with the militia is always too short. Better advantage 
could be taken of it by the modifications suggested above. 

The problems. It should be borne in mind that the problems 
were adapted to the inexperience of the troops in field firing with 
a view to their instruction and also to the facilities at hand for 
field firing, which were very good except for range finding. Not 
only were all ranges well known, but the troops were totally 
untrained in estimating distances. If this element under these 
conditions had been injected into the problems, the element of 
chance guessing would have entered, and the leaders who guessed 
poorly, would have secured no results in hits whatsoever, and 
furthermore there would have been no results from which the 
errors make in accuracy and distribution could be brought to the 
attention of the officers and men. 

Individual training. There is no hiding lack of discipline and 
lack of team work in field firing, yet with equal inexperience and 
lack of training, the company with the best shots did the best 
field firing. 

Excitement. The rapid unaimed firing due to excitement as 
shown in these problems will be many times increased when the 
men themselves are under the fire of the enemy. 

Safety lock and cut-off. The safety lock and magazine cut-off 
are located too near each other. The locking device should be 
at the front end of the magazine and on the opposite side, that is, 
on the same side as the bolt, if it can be so placed from a mechanical 
standpoint. This would materially assist in preventing the cut-off 
from being turned off in the excitement of battle when pieces 
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were ordered locked. The evil is that when “‘ready”’ or a com- 
mand to fire is given, even if the soldier glances at his safety lock, he 
will find it at “ready” and fire and continue snapping his 
piece totally unaware that the magazine is cut off and no 
cartridges are feeding into. the chamber. This happened in 
many cases during the field firing problems and even in rapid fire. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


Even though there was not sufficient time to do even one thing 
well, the experience was worth while to the Militia of Tennessee. 
Never have officers and men of the militia of that State had the 
necessity of thorough training and good leadership brought home 
so vividly and conclusively. Never before have the men them- 
selves received so much individual practical instruction. Yet 
even this profitable experience does not cover up the fact that 
try as you may, you cannot get around the time element with 
the militia. 

There was preliminary training. The problems were progressive 
and instructive. The units were systematically conducted through 
field firing by demonstration and test. Within the time limit, the 
maximum was accomplished in individual instruction—firing the 
rifle individually and collectively—yet these troops were not 
prepared for their general field duties nor the physical and nervous 
strains of war. Other things being equal, they were better 
prepared for war than troops who had not received this instruction 
though taught maneuvering, marching, sanitation, etc., for the 
same time. Between the two, the latter would make a better 
showing than the former in maneuvers. 

When you undertake to set up one class of a soldier’s duties 
against another, you fall into a pit. You cannot train for one 
to the exclusion of the others. They are mutually dependent— 
all essential and vital. If you could become perfect in one at the 
expense of the others, they in turn would rise in the night to 
haunt you for your imperfections. Of this, we are still cognizant. 

In the future training of militia, we shall have a little of each 
kind of training in the little time available and small perfections 
therefore in any. So we can but plead for time, time, time to make 
militiamen soldiers and within the small time allotted us continue 
striving for teamwork with the rifle in peace so that success, 
which can come only as in the past with luck, may be ours in war. 








~The Training School, Massachusetts 
Volunteer Militia. 
By Capt. Ralph McCoy, Infantry. 


HISTORY. 


FEW years ago, a group of officers of the Massachusetts 
Volunteer Militia made a friendly visit to a kindred organ- 
ization in Canada. One evening, while these gentlemen 

were being entertained by their Canadian friends at the United 
Service Club of Montreal, the conversation naturally drifted into 
a discussion of their respective services. Our American friends 
learned that in Canada, militia officers who are not graduates of 
the Kingston Military College or some equivalent institution, are 
required to attend the Military School at Fredericton, N.B., fora 
course of study and training lasting three months. This idea of 
requiring militia officers to pursue a course of study before being 
allowed to exercise command looked so reasonable and logical to 
the Americans that they asked one another, ‘‘Why can we not 
start something along this line in Massachusetts?”’ The question 
was discussed seriously on the homeward journey, and it was de- 
cided that an attempt should be made to convince the home 
authorities of the necessity for this school. 

The idea did not at first meet with great favor, and for a con- 
siderable time, it had to give way to things less ideal but more 
pressing. In 1911, the Adjutant General of Massachusetts, 
Gardner W. Pearson, appointed a board of officers to consider and 
recommend methods by which the efficiency of militia officers 
might be increased. By good fortune, a member of this board had 
been a member of the Canadian party, and he suggested the project 
which that party had discussed. It was received with enthusiasm, 
and the board recommended the establishment of a training school. 
This recommendation was referred to the Academic Board, which 
studied the subject carefully for several months, finally making a 
favorable report. 

The School was established under G.O. No. 21, A.G.O., Massa- 
chusetts, June 30, 1913. Its purpose was explained in paragraph 1 
of that order in these words: “For the purpose of giving a thorough 
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and uniform education in the basic principles of military science 
and art to those enlisted men of the Militia who aspire to become 
commissioned officers, a school is hereby established as a part of 
the educational system of the Volunteer Militia of this Common- 
wealth, to be officially designated ‘The Training School, Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Militia.’ ” 

It will be observed that the candidates for commission who are 
to receive training must be ‘‘enlisted men of the Militia.”” The 
founders of the School were, from the beginning, confronted with 
the difficulty of devising a course of training which would accom- 
plish results without too great a sacrifice of time on the part of 
cadets. It was realized that these men, in addition to their Train- 
ing School work, must perform all of their duties as enlisted men 
of their several organizations and incidentally earn their living. 


PLAN AND SCOPE. 


It was evident from the start that to attempt to gather cadets 
together for a period of three, or even two months of intensive 
training would be an impossibility, even if desirable; and the 
founders realized that to form correct habits of thought and action, 
a long period of training is far more valuable than a short one. 
The course was therefore fixed at two years. The work begins 
each year with a three-day camp in September. From October to 
May, inclusive, two-day sessions are held once a month in the 
Charlestown Armory, and the work of the year terminates with an 
eight-day camp. In addition to attendance at the regular sessions 
cadets are required to do a considerable amount of correspon- 
dence-school work, consisting of recitations and solution of 
problems. 

The question may reasonably be asked, ‘‘ How can you find men 
in the Militia, of the right sort, who are willing to give to their 
military work this time, which amounts to nearly 800 hours a year 
for two years?” The answer is that they have not only been 
found, but that the competition for these cadetships is keen in 
practically all organizations in Massachusetts. There is no reason 
to believe that men in other States would be less keen, given the 
same opportunity. 

GOVERNMENT. 


The Training School is subject to the general supervision of a 
Board of Supervisors, consisting of the Adjutant General, the 
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senior Inspector-Instructors of the several arms on duty with the 
Commonwealth, and the Commandant. The success or failure 
of the School depends largely on the Commandant, who has full 
authority to conduct it in accordance with his best judgment, 
subject only to the plans and policies prescribed by the Board of 
Supervisors, and the orders of the Commander-in-Chief. 

Other than the Commandant, the only administrative officer is 
the Adjutant, who acts also in the capacity of Quartermaster and 
Commissary. He is charged with the custody of all papers and 
records, attends to the correspondence, publishes orders and cir- 
culars, and performs such other duties as ordinarily pertain to the 
office of Adjutant. He is charged also with all matters relating to 
supply, transportation, and subsistence. He devotes his entire 
time to these duties, receiving a salary from the Commonwealth. 


EXPENSES. 


Massachusetts has never made a specific appropriation to defray 
the expenses of the Training School. Under Executive Order, 
officers and enlisted men other than cadets are allowed special 
duty pay and mileage for all authorized duty performed in connec- 
tion with work of the School. Cadets are allowed mileage at four 
cents a mile, which is sufficient to defray their actual expenses. 
They are also allowed special-duty pay at the rate of $1.55 per day, 
but this pay they assign to the Custodian of the Training School 
Fund. This fund also includes any donations, and money received 
from any enterprise entered into in the name of, and for the benefit 
of, the School. 

The Commandant is the Custodian of the Fund, and his books 
are audited at least once each year by an officer of the Inspector- 
General’s Department. He disburses the fund at his discretion 
for subsistence, equipment, supplies, and personal services not 
otherwise paid for. 

ACADEMIC STAFF. 


The work of instruction is performed by detailed officers of 
the militia, assisted by the inspector-instructors on duty in the 
Commonwealth. 


APPOINTMENT AND ENROLLMENT OF CADETS. 


Only bona fide enlisted members of military organizations of 
the Commonwealth are eligible to appointment as cadets, and men 
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so appointed must continue to perform all their normal duties 
with their organizations in addition to their work at the School. 
The number of cadets allowed each organization is as follows: 

For each company of infantry, coast artillery, signal corps, 
marine guard, or troop of cavalry, one annually. 

For each battery of field artillery, two annually. 

For each squadron of cavalry, separate battalion of infantry, 
or battalion of field artillery, one at large, annually. 

For each regiment of infantry, four at large, annually. 

For each twelve companies of coast artillery, three at large, 
annually. 

For the quartermaster corps, each ambulance company, and 
each field hospital, one annually. 

If there were no vacancies, this would result in two classes of 
127 members each or 254 cadets in the School. In practice, 
this is not the case. A few companies have furnished no cadets 
and are not represented; and each class loses some of its members 
during the year, some being elected to lieutenancies in their or- 
ganizations, and some leaving the service entirely. No cadets 
are accepted for enrollment after the first session of the school 
year, and vacancies thus created cannot be filled. 

Cadets are appointed by commanding officers of organizations 
entitled to cadetships, each officer being privileged to adopt such 
method of selection as appears best suited to his organization. 
These appointments are forwarded to the Adjutant General 
through military channels on or before July 1 each year. They 
are accompanied by a copy of the soldier’s descriptive card and 
a brief educational history of the appointee. These papers are 
referred by the Adjutant General to the Commandant of the 
School. If approved by him, the cadet is enrolled, and notified 
by the Adjutant when and where to report. 





ORGANIZATION. 

Cadets are divided into two classes, junior and senior. They 
are organized into three companies, officers and noncommissioned 
officers being appointed from the senior class. Three carefully 
selected lieutenants of militia are detailed to duty with the School 
as tactical officers. These officers are constantly on duty at the 
sessions of the School, assisting in the tactical instruction of the 
cadets, and noting all infractions of rules and regulations. The 
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delinquency list is scrupulously kept, delinquencies being read off 
during the last hour of each session and punished by demerits. 
A cadet has the privilege of submitting explanation in writing 
for each delinquency. If his excuse is accepted, the demerits are 
removed; if not accepted, they are doubled, and as he is rather 
likely to receive demerits for any error in his letter of explanation, 
he thinks twice before submitting an excuse. 

Companies are divided into squads. Sections are marched to 
class rooms by the senior member, and all formations for drill, 
class, meals, and ceremonies are made with the strictest atten- 
tion to detail. 


REGULATIONS. 


In the Commandant is vested the power to make and publish 
all regulations for the government of the School. These regu- 
lations are published in the form of an order in advance of the 
first session each year, and they provide for dates of sessions, 
schedules of work, uniform and equipment, and other matters 
relating to administration and discipline. 

Sessions are held on Saturdays and Sundays, and arrangements 
are made for attendance of the entire personnel of the School at 
special church services. The regulation governing church atten- 
dance is interesting, and worthy of quotation in full: 


Attendance at divine service is required of all cadets. Two 
services are arranged, one for Catholics and one of an unde- 
nominational character. It is the privilege of each cadet to 
choose which service he will attend. A cadet who sincerely 
entertains conscientious scruples against attendance at the ser- 
vices provided, should state his case in person to the Commandant, 
and an effort will be made to find some form of service which is 
not offensive to his religious belief, failing in which he will be 
addressed, during the absence of the others at church, by a se- 
lected officer or instructor, on some topic relating to the moral 
and social virtues as applied to military life and character with- 
out reference to their religious aspects. 


Cadets are required to bring to the School their uniforms, rifle, 
and equipment, as issued in their organizations. Sashes and 
swords are supplied cadet officers by the School. Every cadet 
wears on the right sleeve a lozenge with the initials “T. S.,” and 
during school sessions, wears on the left breast a name badge 
bearing his name in letters large enough to be read at some dis- 
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tance. White gloves are always worn with the blue uniform 
when on duty. 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 


The instruction as planned for the present year is divided into 
six groups or departments, each under its own director, somewhat 
on the plan of the Leavenworth Schools. These departments 
are as follows: 

Practical Military I nstruction. 


Senior Class: Formal Drill; Interior Guard Duty; Calisthen- 
ics; Voice Culture; Sword Manual; Visual Signaling. 

Junior Class: Formal Drill; Interior Guard Duty; Calisthen- 
ics; Voice Culture; Small-Arms Firing Regulations; Military 
Courtesy; Visual Signaling. 


Military Art. 


Senior Class: Estimating Situations and Composition of 
Orders; Marches; Camps; Supply Service; Patrols; Covering 
Detachments; Combat. 


Military Ethics. 


Junior Class: Lectures on Military Discipline, Character, 
Habits, etc. 
THE FALL CAMP. 


The school year begins in September with a three-day encamp- 
ment at Framingham. Here the cadets are assembled, enrolled, 
and organized into companies. The program is varied and in- 
structive, including drills, terrain exercises, guard duty, and lec- 
tures, the latter being held in large tents. Every hour is utilized, 
the last lecture of the day being concluded at 9.30 p.m. The 
period of camp is planned to include Saturday, Sunday, and Labor 
Day. On Sunday, the rule of the School as regards church is 
rigidly enforced, the entire personnel, instructors and cadets, 
marching to Framingham with the field music, and there separat- 
ing, some going to a Protestant and some to a Catholic Church, 
in each of which special services are arranged for the Training 
School. 

INDOOR SESSIONS. 


From October to May, inclusive, indoor sessions are held 
monthly in the State Armory at Charlestown. Cadets report at 
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the Armory before 2.00 p. m. on Saturday and are dismissed at 
3.15 p. m. on Sunday. The dress uniform only is worn at these 
sessions, except that a special gymnasium suit is authorized for 
calisthenics. The work of instruction is carried on intensively. 
It is so arranged that while certain groups are attending lectures 
or recitations, others are having drills or other exercises on the 
main floor. All instruction is based on the idea that each cadet 
will some day be an officer of the Massachusetts Voiunteer Militia. 
Great attention is given to voice culture and to teaching the cadets 
how to teach others. 
An idea of the routine work of the indoor sessions is best shown 
by this abbreviated list of service calls: 
SATURDAY. 
School or drill 


. £2.29 p.m. 
eee . 3.30 p. m. 
School or drill. . . 3.40 p. m. 
eee . 4.45 p.m. 
Parade and Retreat . 5.10 p. m. 
Mess (supper) 5.45 p. m. 
School or drill. hes ..< 20D. mi. 
Recall. . ; . 8.00 p. m. 
School or drill. .. 8.10 p.m. 
eee . 9.15 p.m. 
Issue (cots and bedding issued, and beds 
made up). 9.20 p. m. 
i err ree 10.20 p.m. 
ee “ss 10.30 p. m. 
SUNDAY. 
First Call. 4.55 a.m 
Reveille. = 5.00 a. m. 
Mess (break: ast) 5.25 a. m. 
Church. 6.30 a.m 
School or drill. 8.10 a. m. 
Recall. . 9.15 a. m. 
School or drill. . ’ .. 9Ba.m 
Recall..... é ...- 10.30 a. m. 
School or drill. . 10.45 a. m. 
ar .11.45 a. m. 
Mess (dinner)... i ery! 
School or drill. . = .. 1.00 p.m. 
Recall. . 1.50 p. m. 
School or drill... .. ’ 3+ sep. Mm. 
errr aes . 2.50 p.m. 


Retreat (end of session) 
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Regulations prescribe definitely what uniforms will be worn 
and whether arms will be carried, at all formations. The tactical 
officers are always present, and promptness and orderliness are the 
invariable rule. These tactical officers, assisted by the cadet 
officers, are to a large extent responsible for the discipline of the 
Cadet Corps, which, on the whole, is of a high order. 

A school such as this naturally attracts many visitors, and these 
are always made welcome. They include officers of the militia and 
civilians of prominence, who, especially within the last year, are 
desirous of learning something about military training. These 
visitors frequently come early and remain through the entire 
session, closely watching the drills, exercises, and ceremonies, and 
listening attentively to the lectures and class-room work. Some 
of the auxiliary features of the School they find equally interesting. 
The music, fife and drums, furnished by the Drum Corps, 8th 
Infantry, M.V.M.., is always inspiring, and the excellent mess has 
a large influence on the contentment of the school personnel. 


SPRING ENCAMPMENT. 


After completion of the indoor season, the School goes into a 
camp for eight days. The general plan is to hold this camp in 
some locality where the cadets may come in touch with regular 
troops and thus learn how some of the theoretical knowledge they 
have been acquiring is actually applied by the trained soldier. 
The first of these camps was held at Plattsburg Barracks, in June, 
1914. Special authority was given the School to go into camp with 
Company G, 5th U. S. Infantry, which was at that time an experi- 
mental war-strength company. This actual experience in the field 
with a well-trained company was of inestimable benefit. In 1915, 
authority was obtained for an encampment at the U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point. This was even more valuable to the 
School than the Plattsburg experience, and the result of it was 
that the Massachusetts cadets have taken hold of their work this 
winter with more zest than ever before. 


CONCLUSION. 

The Organized Militia throughout the United States for the 
most part persists in the ancient custom of election of commis- 
sioned officers, and Massachusetts is no exception to this general 
rule; nor is it believed that there is any widespread desire among 
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militia officers for a change in this respect, unless, indeed, such 
change should come about with federalization of the militia. 
Graduates of the Training School, M.V.M., have, therefore, no 
vested right to a commission nor any assurance that they will ever 
hold such office. A very considerable number have been elected, 
however, and the recognition of the value of the training which 
they receive has become so general throughout the Common- 
wealth that it is believed that the election of a non-graduate in 
preference to a graduate will in future be very exceptional. Even 
if not elected to office, the graduate is far more valuable to his 
organization than he would be without this training, and in case 
volunteer troops are ever raised for war service, he would be a most 
useful asset. 

It is generally recognized that one of the best features of the 
Organized Militia is that in time of war, it will be able to furnish 
to our volunteer armies a large number of partially trained officers. 
The more complete this training can be made, the more valuable 
will these officers be to the Nation. With existing limitations as 
to time and facilities, the training of a majority of our militia 
officers is necessarily far from complete. This is a serious defect in 
our system. By the institution of the Training School, Massa- 
chusetts has gone a long way toward correcting this defect, pro- 
viding her military organizations with material for commissioned 
officers, trained at least in the rudiments of the military profession. 














Tannenberg and Angerburg.' 
By Captain Hans Niemann, German Army. 


AR is the last resort of diplomacy for the purpose of 
giving effect to the vital interests of the State or of pro- 
tecting them against hostile attack. This end is at- 

tained when the enemy recognizes the new interests which are 
imposed or gives up his opposition to those that exist, 7.e., is 
ready to abandon by treaty of peace the pretensions which he 
made before the war and to respect our claims in the future. 
It is therefore the object of war to create a situation by means of 
which the enemy is constrained to peace conditions advantageous 
to us. For the attainment of this object, both parties employ 
their military power, their armies and fleets, which combat each 
other by force of arms. The essential for the attainment of this 
object is therefore victory over the hostile military strength. 
To attain this as quickly as possible is the task of the commander 
who stands at the head of our armies. He can best accomplish 
his task when he destroys the hostile military power. The prin- 
cipal means for the destruction of the enemy has been in all time 
the battle. Neither the checking or driving back of the enemy, 
nor the gaining of ground are satisfactory results of battle. Its 
importance must be measured exclusively by the enemy’s losses 
in both men and war material. A disorganized, fleeing army is, 
it is true, eliminated for weeks or months as an adversary, but 
after a certain period, it can be reorganized and must then be 
fought again. A battle has therefore completely fulfilled its 
purpose only when the entire hostile army engaged is dead, 
wounded, or taken prisoner, and the war material in its possession 
destroyed or captured; it partially accomplishes its object when 
the enemy is compelled to cross into neutral territory, is there 
disarmed and eliminated from participation during the remainder 
of the war. 

All the great captains of history have striven to attain this 
object. With what success, Schlieffen himself has shown with 
striking clearness and distinctness in his brochure “Cannae.” 





‘Translated for the INFANTRY JOURNAL from “‘Hindenburg’s Siege bei 
Tannenberg und Angerburg,”’ Berlin, Mittler and Son. 
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In that work, he analyzes all the great destructive battles of 
history from Hannibal to Moltke and traces them all back to the 
plan of Cannae. The complete destruction of the enemy is to 
be attained only by surrounding him. 

At Cannae, Hannibal reconnoitered the position of the forces 
of Terentius Varro, who advanced into battle with a narrow 
front but with great depth, thus failing to utilize his superiority 
of force in a frontal direction. Hannibal recognized this error 
and assigned to the frontal attack against the hostile force, two- 
fifths greater than his own, only about one-half of his own strength 
on about the same extent of front that his enemy occupied. He 
divided the rest of his troops approximately equally in two envelop- 
ing wings; in front of the wings, the mounted troops, in rear of 
them, the main forces of 6,000 men each. The central attack 
was, as might be expected, driven back by the force of the Roman 
thrust; the Carthagenian mounted troops of both flanks put those 
of the Romans to flight and advanced against the rear of the 
Roman center. The infantry enveloping wings thus unmasked 
did not have to march very far, as the enemy had already fallen 
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SKETCH OF THE BATTLE OF CANNAE, AUGUST 2, 216 B. c. 
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between them through the falling back of their own center. 
They wheel to the right and left against the flanks of the Romans. 
The Romans are surrounded and destroyed. Only insignificant 
fractions escape death or capture. Hannibal surrounded and 
destroyed the hostile force two-fifths greater than his own with 
a loss of only one-eighth of his own force. 

Hannibal’s strategic dispositions are and remain models for every 
battle of destruction. They are in detail as follows: 

1. A center of at least the same frontal extent as that of the 
enemy, sufficient to hold and occupy the hostile front and capable 
of making an attack on it. 

2. Two enveloping winds of the greatest possible strength. 

3. The attack of two wings can take place only after the enemy 
has sent in the greatest part of his forces against the center. To 
attain this, tre movements of the wings must be masked. 

The battle thus joined will and must lead to the object against 
an enemy who has made the mistake of Terentius Varro, if the 
commanders of the enveloping armies carry out their mission 
unperturbed by events in the center. Which party attacks is 
indifferent, but the first attack must be carried out by or against 
the center. Considerable progress on the part of the center is to 
be avoided for two reasons: not only will the driving back of the 
enemy unnecessarily prolong the enveloping marches of the wing 
armies, but a lateral extension or bending back of the retreating 
enemy may cause the wings to be engaged in combat before they 
have completed their wheel, and during the advance of the wings, 
a great part of the hostile force can escape envelopment by with- 
drawing to the rear. It is better for the center to hold fast to 
its position. With subordinate commanders who have exact 
information concerning the position of the enemy, the envelop- 
ments can then be executed in accordance with the plan. A 
slow yielding of our own center is, however, the best and quickest 
way to our ends. The enemy will naturally press after it and 
fall into the cul-de-sac. The enveloping marches of the wings can 
be shortened, and the battle decided in a shorter time. 

Even when the enemy succeeds in breaking through the center, 
this will not result in our defeat. In most cases, the greater part 
of the hostile forces will fall under the fire of the two wings and 
will at least be partially destroyed. At the very least, the enemy 
will be constrained to a new battle with a change of front. 
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The conditions of this enveloping battle generally lie in supe- 
riority of force on our own part. They do not exist according to 
the views of Clausewitz and Napoleon for the weaker force. 
Moltke and Schlieffen were of the opposite opinion, although 
the former in practice sought to insure himself of superiority of 
force when possible in the enveloping battle (Kéniggratz, Grave- 
lotte-St. Privat, Sedan.) That Moltke’s and Schlieffen’s view is 
correct, Hindenburg, the master of strategy, shows us in his 
battles at Tannenberg and Angerburg. 

Hindenburg’s predecessor, in this respect, is Frederick the Great, 
at least in the manner in which he undertook at Leuthen to envelop 
one wing of the hostile force, which was double in numbers to his 
own. A double envelopment was not in Frederick’s plan. This 
thought could not be considered by him on account of the in- 
equality of numbers and the prevailing views on strategy from 
which he as well as all others had not freed himself but which on 
the contrary necessarily dominated him to some extent. And 
yet it seems that this idea occurred to him later when he himself 
described the battle of Leuthen in the history of the Seven Years’ 
War. For he writes therein, after having portrayed Wedell’s 
last decisive attack on the Austrian left flank: “If night had not 
interrupted, the battle would have been the most decisive of the 
century.” 

And in fact when we contemplate the course of the battle at 
Leuthen from the standpoint of present-day views, an envelop- 
ment of the Austrian right flank would appear to have been entirely 
possible with the inferior Prussian forces. Karl von Lothringen 
had, it is true, avoided the error of Terentius Varro. He had 
not put his 65,000 Austrians in position with a narrow front 
and great depth, but they occupied a frontage of nine kilometers, 
which was ample according to the views of the times, on the 
line Nippern — Guckerwirtz — Frobelwitz—Leuthen—Sagschitz 
with front toward the west. To attack this position by en- 
veloping both flanks, 7.e., to deploy the 35,000 men of the Prussian 
army for attack on a front of from twelve to thirteen kilometers, 
was on the one hand too dangerous, and on the other, the short 
winter day did not give sufficient time for the initiation and 
execution of the necessary maneuvers, so that nightfall would 
have interrupted an undecided conflict. Battles of several days’ 
duration were not then in vogue. 
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If the mistake of Terentius Varro is avoided by the enemy in 
his initial position, the commander must try to compel the enemy 
to commit it in the course of the engagement. Frederick has 
shown us how this is to be accomplished, although unintentionally. 
His plan was with his entire army (especially his right wing) to 
attack and defeat the Austrian left wing, roll up the rest of the 
Austrian position from the left, force the enemy to a disastrous 
retreat and flight, and put the finish to him in the pursuit. (See 
“History of the Seven Years’ War,” by Hobbing, p. 107 and 108.) 
This plan was completely successful. With the infantry on the 
left in two echelons and Wedell’s battalions to its right front 
(three echelons being thus assigned to the main attack), half of 
the mounted troop under Zieten on the right wing, the other half 
under Driesen on the left, he executed the attack perpendicularly 
against the Austrian flank. The surprised hostile left wing is 
overwhelmed by Wedell’s few battalions and falls back in disorder. 

The Austrian commander, however, conscious of his own 
numerical superiority, naturally tries to repair the relatively 
slight insuccess. Judging by the direction and pressure of the 
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attack, he orders a change of front to the south at the village of 
Leuthen. The whole army was to wheel to the south, pivoting 
on Leuthen. This order was not practicable of execution. The 
right wing hadthen consumed about two hours in completing the 
wheel. The whole force now tried to gain the new position in the 
quickest possible way. As is easily understood, a concentric 
pressure on Leuthen resulted, due to the haste which was enjoined. 
The Austrian army advanced to the north of Leuthen on a narrow 
front and great depth (averaging 40 to 50 men.) By his flank 
attack, Frederick had forced the enemy to commit the error of 
Terentius Varro. 

A situation for a double envelopment was now created. Wedell 
recognized the situation, he enveloped the new position and struck 
the Austrians in flank and rear from the east. At the moment 
when Driesen’s cavalry had skilfully parried the flank attack of 
the Austrian cavalry under Lucchesi against the left wing of the 
infantry, a determined infantry attack from south of Gross-Heidau 
against Frobelwitz could have succeeded, the encircling would 
have been completed, and at least two thirds of the Austrian army 
would have been destroyed on the battlefield. This envelopment 
was, moreover, ordered by Frederick. In Borne, four battalions 
of light infantry under Colonel Angelleli were held in a position of 
readiness. But Angelleli did not seize the favorable moment and 
moved out too late and too slowly. His forces, moreover, would 
have been too weak to accomplish any really material result. 
Had, however, in addition to his troops, only four battalions of 
infantry of the main body, which could well have been spared from 
the center, been sent in and pushed forward at the right time, 
the complete envelopment and the destruction of the greater part 
of the Austrians would have taken place. Thus the Austrians 
succeeded in escaping from the battlefield, in complete flight, it 
is true, but with about two thirds of their army. They lost, 
indeed, in-the pursuit so many men and so much matériel that 
only about 25,000 men finally remained to the Empress. Had 
Karl von Lothringen not formed the second order of battle at 
Leuthen, and had he marched off to the east with his main body, 
abandoning his left wing, he might perhaps have been able to 
save 50,000 men in good order, and the battles which took place 
on December 5 would scarcely have passed beyond the bounds 
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of an encounter. We must learn two things from the battle of 
Leuthen: 

1. Even an enemy of twice our strength can be forced to commit 
the error of Terentius Varro by a flank attack on only one flank 
and then destroyed by double envelopment; it is possible for 
30,000 men to destroy 65,000. 

2. Inversely, the only salvation for the enemy in case of envelop- 
ment of only one flank is an immediate retreat. 

Both propositions are strikingly demonstrated by the German 
campaign in East Prussia which up to the middle of September, 
1914, was decided in our favor under the brilliant leadership of 
Hindenburg in the battles of Tannenburg and Angerburg (see 
Sketch No. 3). In the middle of August, 1914, the Russians 
initiated the first great offensive against East Prussia. Two 
armies of about 230,000 each advanced concentrically on Konigs- 
berg, one from the east in the direction Stallup6nen—Gumbinnen 
—Insterburg and the other from the south via Mlawa in the direc- 
tion Neidenburg—aAllenstein. Between the two main groups, 
weaker forces advanced against the Goldap—Lyck line. There 
were available the I, XVII, and XX Active Corps and the corre- 
sponding Reserve, Landwehr, and Landsturm formations in so 
far as they had already been mobilized; so that the sum total of 
the German forces in East Prussia may have amounted to about 
225,000 men. About 60,000 men employed as communication, 
covering, and fortress-garrison troops should be deducted from 
this number, and about 30,000 more for covering the northern 
corner of East Prussia and the Goldap—Lyck line, so that for 
decisive operations, only about 135,000 men were available. To 
inflict a destructive blow on the Russians with these troops, whose 
numbers were not even one third of the strength of the two main 
Russian armies, was a task such as had never before been imposed 
upon any commander in history. Only a Hindenburg was equal 
to its solution. 

As early as August 20, the I and XVII Corps had been engaged 
in severe but victorious battle against the northern Russian army 
at Gumbinnen. On the next day, it became plain that the more 
dangerous adversary was the southern Russian army. If it should 
press forward toward the north unopposed, all victories against 
the northern Russian army would be of no value; the German 
position would become untenable in a few days as soon as the 
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southern army reached the rear of this position. The Angerapp 
line also appeared untenable. The then commander of the forces 
therefore evacuated the position at Gumbinnen and considered 
that a decision should be sought or awaited on the line of the 
Vistula after the concentration of available troops and the bring- 
ing up of reinforcements. By this action, all of East Prussia and 
a great part of West Prussia would be abandoned to the Russian 
invasion, the command of the Baltic Sea would be jeopardised, 
and the difficult union of the entire Russian forces would be 
facilitated. If thereto is added the moral effect which the rapid 
and victorious advance would have on the Russians and the long 
retreat on the Germans, it becomes clear that this step would 
involve serious consequences and could not fail to make ultimate 
success doubtful, even after a considerable reinforcement of the 
German forces. 

Thus stood the situation on August 22. Hindenburg was then 
appointed commander-in-chief of the East Prussian forces. He 
immediately recognized that a junction of the Russian forces 
might lead to a catastrophe, that it must therefore be prevented 
by all means, that a victory over Rennenkampf while the Narew 
Army continued to advance could have no lasting result and might 
even lead to defeat; the Narew Army was therefore the more 
dangerous adversary; it must not only be vanquished but de- 
stroyed in order that an advance might be then made against 
Rennenkampf with the rear secure. With the mental clearness 
and keenness which characterises him, Hindenburg recognized 
and pursued this object. With an iron consistency, he surrendered 
all possible advantages in the north in order to gain vastly greater 
ones in the south. 

Napoleon I found himself in a similar situation in the middle of 
June, 1815. He had separately to defeat two approximately 
equal adversaries, Wellington and Blicher, because he could not 
after their junction equal them in strength but would probably 
be doomed to defeat. He recognized his task, it is true, but he 
did not show himself to be equal to it. Instead of destroying 
Blacher at Ligny with his entire forces, he divided his army and 
thus could indeed defeat Blacher and compel him to retreat but 
could not destroy him. When two days later the English Army 
had to be attacked, the Prussians under Blicher again appeared 
on the scene and changed Napoleon’s second victory into a de- 
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structive defeat; the fruits of Ligny were thus again lost, and the 
battle of Ligny was barren of results for Napoleon. 

Hindenburg did not fall into Napoleon’s error. While on his 
journey to East Prussia, he started the new operation and gave 
the corresponding orders. He withdrew the troops from the front 
of the northern army with which they had just fought, united the 
I, XVII, and XX Corps, and a reserve and a Landwehr corps, 
and then turned his entire force against the southern army. 
On August 24, the latter had approximately reached the Mlawa— 
Willenberg line with its main body in its advance toward the 
northwest. The terrain of this line was not adapted to a decisive 
battle. In this position, the Germans would have had to fight 
with front to the south and with the whole woods and lake country 
that extends between the railroad lines Allenstein—Neidenburg 
and Allenstein—Willenberg at their back. The battle terrain 
itself would have been too open and visible for enveloping move- 
ments to be initiated unnoticed and with some prospect of success. 
The main German forces were still advancing or on railroad 
trains from the northern to the southwestern part of East Prussia. 

Hindenburg’s plan aimed at compelling the Russian main 
forces. to engage with front toward the northwest on the line 
Hohenstein—Usdau. When the Russians had advanced thus far 
and, forced by the nature of the terrain, were compressed on a 
frontage of 30 kilometers, 1.e., when they had made the mistake 
of Terentius Varro, his right wing which for the time being was 
assembled on the line Usdau—Lautenburg (I Corps and a Land- 
wehr division) was then to outflank the Russians by advancing 
via Soldau on Neidenburg in a northeasterly direction. His left 
wing was assembled in vicinity of Lautern and was to oppose any 
possible advance of the Russians via Allenstein (with the reserve 
corps) as well as via Ortelsburg (with the XVII Corps) and then 
after the southern enveloping movement had commenced, to 
advance from the north against the right wing and the rear of 
the Russians. At the same time, these two corps were to oppose 
any advance of Rennenkampf’s army that might take place from 
the north. The center (at first, only six Landwehr regiments 
and numerous artillery including heavy guns, to which the XX 
Corps was afterwards added) was to force the enemy to battle on 
the line Hohenstein—Mithlen—Oschekau and to contain him 
until the enveloping movements were completed. If the envelop- 
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ment from the south should be successful and the German left 
wing were able to prevent the advance of the Russians beyond 
the railroad line Allenstein—Ortelsburg to the north, then the 
unavoidable retreat of the Russians would lead them through the 
above mentioned woods and lake country toward the east; roads 
taken in retreat could be blocked at Passenheim, Ortelsburg, and 
Willenberg, and the destruction of the Russian Narew Army 
could be hoped for. The plan succeeded completely. 

On August 25 and 26, the Russians again advanced with the 
main forces on Hohenstein and Tannenberg, with the left wing 
on Usdau—Lautenburg, and with the right on Allenstein. A 
right-flank corps which was to try to get in touch with Rennen- 
kampf’s army or to envelop the German position from the north, 
advanced via Ortelsburg on Lautern. Battles took place at 
Lautern, Gr. and KI. Béssau, Sauerbaum, and Debrong which 
at the first-named place resulted in our favor, due to the gallantry 
of the regiments of the 36th Division. The Russian flank corps 
was defeated and retired on the evening of the 26th on Ortelsburg. 
The Russians succeeded in firmly establishing themselves in 
Allenstein, as only a small part of the reserve corps had yet 
arrived there. In the center, the advanced German troops fell 
back without seriously engaging as far as the line Sophienthal— 
Droébnitz—Tannenberg—Oschekau. The right wing held its 
position east of the line Usdau—Lautenburg with advanced troops 
toward Soldau. 

On the evening of the 27th and 28th, a most violent battle 
raged in the center; the Russians attacked again and again and 
even brought up the greater part of the forces of their left wing 
via Neidenburg—they committed the mistake of Terentius Varro. 
Through this action, it became possible for the German right wing 
to push forward on the evening of the 27th as far as Gr. Tauersee 
and Soldau. In the north, the enemy was driven back by the 
reserve corps. On the 28th, events in the center compelled the 
Russian army commander to evacuate Allenstein and to employ 
the greater part of the forces which were located at that place, in 
the center. Here our troops (now the Landwehr Corps, 4% Reserve 
Corps, and the XX Corps) succeeded in throwing back the Russian 
center beyond the line Hohenstein—Mihlen on the 28th. An 
advance by 59th, 148th, and 152d Infantry Regiments and the 
41st Field Artillery Brigade from Gross-Gardienen towards the 
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northeast on Waplitz against the left flank of the Russian center 
decided the battle there; the Russian center was compelled to 
yield and was forced back on Lakes Plautziger and Maransen 
(east of Hohenstein and Waplitz). On the right wing, the I 
Corps gained ground toward Salusken and Neidenburg, and one 
brigade of the Landwehr division advanced toward the northeast 
through Soldau. 

On the 29th, the southern envelopment completely succeeded 
after a severe battle. In the evening, the German center and 
right flank held the line Hohenstein—Waplitz—Salusken—Neiden- 
burg—Wientzkowen. The Russians were no longer able to 
escape their fate. Escape toward the northeast was not possible, 
for the XVII Corps blocked every exit east of Passenheim and 
Ortelsburg, and it was likewise impossible to break through the 
southern German half-circle. There thus remained only a retreat 
through the woods and lake country, and this would inevitably 
lead to complete disorganization and destruction. Parts of the 
Russian forces tried to escape by flight, other parts, worn out and 
dispirited by three days’ fight, awaited capture. 

On the 30th, the fate of the Narew Army was sealed. Those 
who sought to escape came to an inglorious end in the lake and 
swamp country of the Omulef, others lost their way in the great 
forest and were captured, all matériel—guns, machine guns, and 
vehicles—were abandoned. Of the 230,000 men of the Narew 
Army 95,000 were captured unwounded, about 30,000 wounded 
were taken, and at least 40,000 men met their death in the four 
days’ battle and in the flight; the rest, part of whom were 
wounded, escaped over the border; all guns and nearly all machine 
guns and vehicles were lost. 

The greatest battle of destruction in history, a second greater 
Cannae had been fought. One hundred and thirty-five thousand 
men had destroyed 230,000—with slight loss to themselves; the 
German loss in fighting strength amounted to 10,000 or 15,000 
men at most. 

During the battle at Tannenberg, the Russian Niemen Army 
had pressed forward closer and closer toward K6nigsberg, and its 
cavalry swept forward as far as a point south of Koénigsberg. 
Hindenburg at once made preparations to attack this adversary. 
Rennenkampf did not make the mistake of Terentius Varro. His 
army was drawn up on a frontage of 120 kilometers on the line 
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east of Létzen. Hindenburg was here in the same situation as 
Frederick the Great at Leuthen. He also chose exactly the same 
attack by envelopment of the hostile left wing. His plan was to 
force the enemy to make the mistake of Terentius Varro: Rennen- 
kampf, like Karl von Lothringen at Leuthen, after the success of 
the attack on his left wing, would concentrate his army approxi- 
mately on the line Gerdauen—Nordenburg—Angerburg—(30 
kilometers), and then the German left enveloping wing, held in 
reserve at Friedland—Allenburg, would intervene, and a second 
Tannenberg would take place in the wooded district north of 
Gerdauen and Nordenburg. The first part of the plan, the en- 
velopment and destruction of the left wing, succeeded, the second 
did not. 

On September 6 and 7th, Hindenburg opened his attack. The 
disproportion in strength was no longer so great as at Tannenberg; 
the XI Corps and a reinforced Guard Reserve Division as well as 
a Saxon cavalry division had arrived as reinforcement. Only the 
Landwehr Corps had been left behind in the south for the pursuit 
of the remnants of the Narew Army. For the attack against 
Rennenkampf, there were thus available the I, XI, XVII, XX 
Corps, and 144 Reserve Corps and about a division in and near 
K6nigsberg, a total of six corps with a fighting strength of about 
160,000 to 180,000 men. As Rennenkampf had in the meantime 
received reinforcements and his casualties had been made good, 
the ratio of the strength of Germans to the Russians may be taken 
as about 2 to 3. 

Hindenburg’s dispositions were as follows: 

To occupy the Russian front and, if the enemy should undertake 
the change of front toward the south which was hoped for, to 
envelop him from the north with the Konigsberg division and a 
reserve corps, the latter was given the direction on Friedland— 
Allenburg with its right flank at Gerdauen. To its right, the XI 
Corps was directed on Barten—Nordenburg, the XX Corps on 
Drengfurth—Angerburg, the XVII Corps partly via Lotzen, partly 
via Ruhden, on the line Possessern—Kruglanken—Freudenthal; 
the I Corps with the Saxon cavalry division in advance was to 
envelop the Russian left wing, advancing from the south on 
Gross-Gablick and then on Goldap; the attack was to converge 
in the general direction of Insterburg. Von Morgen’s reserve 
division was to cover the right wing against any operations from 
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the line Bialla—Lyck—Marggrabowa. Events soon demon- 
strated how necessary this latter measure was. On September 7, 
a Siberian army corps advanced from the south on Bialla but was 
repulsed by von Morgen. On the 8th and 9th, this advance was 
repeated at first on Arys and then through Lyck but was each 
time thrown back with heavy Russian losses. 

In the meantime, the main attack took place on the 9th after 
successful advance-guard actions on the 8th and was carried out 
according to the plan. On the whole line from Allenburg to Gross 
Gablick, the Russian left wing was defeated and retreated on 
Instersburg, Gumbinnen, and Goldap. The road from Goldap 
to the border south of Rominter forest (Rominter Heide) as well 
as the road through the forest were blocked by the Saxon cavalry 
during the night 9th-10th, on the 10th the road to the north which 
runs past the west side of the forest was also in its hands, and the 
ist Division was approaching Goldap. The latter had already, 
in conjunction with the 2d Division, broken the resistance of the 
extreme left flank of the Russians at Gross Gablick and Regu- 
lowken, and on the 10th had advanced toward the north, cast of 
the Borkener and Rothebuder forest. The envelopment from 
the east had succeeded, and the enemy was everywhere defeated. 
The Russian left flank stood on the 10th approximately on the 
following arc: Leukimmen—Rogalwalde—Kowarren—Skallischer 
forest—Szabienen and was here again forced to battle with heavy 
loss; on the 11th, he was forced back on the line east of Leukimmen 
and Rogalwalde through Gross Beynuhnen—Kleszowen—Gawai- 
ten; he was enveloped, squeezed in, and crushingly defeated. 

But Rennenkampf had not committed Karl von Lothringen’s 
error. Instead of forming a narrow front toward the south, he 
commenced a timely retreat to the east on 9th-10th via Insterburg 
and Stalluponen with the rest of his army and abandoned the 
defeated left wing; he thus got off with a loss of about 60,000 men, 
30,000 were dead or wounded, 30,000 who were unable to join the 
main army were made prisoners, and 150 guns were captured. 
That the destruction of the whole Niemen Army was not accom- 
plished was not due to a mistake of Hindenburg’s strategy, but 
solely to the fact that Rennenkampf did not make the mistake 
which was hoped for. 

Regarded as a whole, Hindenburg had with unparalleled bril- 
liancy solved his problem of freeing East Prussia with 135,000 
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(afterwards 160,000) men from the invasion of 500,000 Russians. 
In a campaign of scarcely three weeks, he had defeated two hostile 
armies each of a strength double his own, had destroyed one, and 
had forced the other to a headlong and for the most part disor- 
ganized retreat, with a loss of 60,000 men and 150 guns. The total 
losses of the enemy amounted in men to about one quarter of a 
million or six army corps, in guns, 650, that is, the total artillery 
of 6% Russian corps. Our soldiers and subordinate commanders, 
it is true, gave of their best, and we cannot deny our grateful 
recognition of their bravery and mighty achievements; but our 
unexampled success we must attribute exclusively to the strate- 
gical genius of Hindenburg. His great daring, his clearness and 
swiftness in discerning the end, the iron execution of everything 
necessary to the attainment of the end discerned, his complete 
disregard of all secondary objectives and momentary successes 
place him far above the great commanders of history; he embodies 
the highest qualities of the art of troop leading. 























A Tactical Walk. 


Outposts. 
By Capt. William H. Waldron, 29th Infantry. 


. | ‘HIS is the second article’ of a series on the subject of tacti- 
tical walks and involves situations covering the posting 
and conduct of the line of supports—that portion of the 

outpost in which a great part of the responsibility for its proper 

conduct must of necessity be delegated to the noncommissioned 
officers of the company. 

Fortunate is the company commander who has a corps of non- 
commissioned officers to whom he may issue his verbal orders for 
the establishment of an outpost, and feel assured that any and all 
of them know what to do and how to do it. 

Can you take any one of your noncommissioned officers at 
random, and after informing him verbally of the contents of the 
first two paragraphs of an outpost order, say, ‘Corporal Williams, 
you will take the First Platoon, move out at once, and cover the 
posting of the outguards,”’ and feel confident that the task is 
going to be efficiently carried out? Can you say to another, 
“Corporal White with his squad will form Outguard No. 2, which 
will be posted at the — road fork and cover the approaches from 
the east,’’ and feel reasonably assured that Corporal White will 
select the proper location for his outguard; that he will post one 
double-sentinel post in the best location for observation and con- 
cealment; that he will instruct and give his sentinels their proper 
orders; that he will establish communications with the adjacent 
outguards and sentinels and properly prepare his position for 
defense? Can you say to another, “Outguard No. 2 has reported 
a flag of truce about 300 yards in front of Sentinel No. 1; Corporal 
Jones, take four men of your squad, go out and conduct the parle- 
mentaire to me,”’ with the assurance that Corporal Jones knows 
how to carry out his mission in all its details? 

This is just the class of instruction that the tactical walk should 
cover; if efficiently conducted, it will certainly familiarize non- 








1 First article of series, page 541, December, 1915, number of INFANTRY 
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commissioned officers with the duties that they will be called upon 
to perform in time of war. 

The tactical walk herein presented should be gone over several 
times on different terrain with especial reference to the situations 
that involve the dispositions of troops. The first time that the 
exercise is conducted, it is probable that many points will not be 
grasped. In the second exercise, worked out on different ground, a 
marked degree of advancement will be observed, and after the 
third time on still different terrain, the men ought to have a good 
grasp of the subject. 

When you are confident that all your noncommissioned officers 
are sufficiently instructed in this particular subject, you are then 
ready to take your company out and go through the operation of 
posting an outpost, preferably on the ground over which you have 
conducted one of your tactical walks. This may be followed by 
a joint maneuver with another company, in which your company 
forms the outpost and the other represents the enemy operating 
against it. 

As a preliminary to an efficiently conducted and valuable man- 
euver, a tactical walk for the instruction of officers and noncom- 
missioned officers is undoubtedly the best method that has, up 
to the present, been devised. 

The successful conduct of the walk depends to a considerable 
degree upon the director. He must know his subject thoroughly 
and be prepared to make reasonable answers to all questions that 
may be propounded to him. Before starting out on the walk, he 
should familiarize himself with all the tactical principles that he 
desires to bring out and make a solution of the problem. 

The situation should be typewritten on 3 x 5 inch cards, one 
for each man; all cards for a particular situation should be placed 
in an envelope and marked “Situation No. —,” so that on arriving 
at the point where it is intended to solve a phase of the problem, 
all the director has to do is to withdraw the envelope from his 
pocket or dispatch case and distribute the cards. 

Members of the class should be equipped with writing pads, with 
the paper of uniform size for facility in handling; pads 5 x 8 
inches are the best. Each man should have several pencils, a 
compass, watch, and a book of message blanks. If practicable to 
do so, each member of the class should have a map of the country 
over which the walk is to be conducted. 
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Every detail of the situation should be worked out before 
passing to a succeeding phase, and the members of the class should 
be pinned down to statements of just exactly what they would do 
under the circumstances if they were confronted with that par- 
ticular situation in time of war. Men are prone to give evasive 
answers when they are not familiar with the subject. This 
tendency should be assiduously combated. 

Before going out, the director will do well to prepare a key of 
the points that he desires to bring out under each situation and 
use it to refresh his memory. This course prevents important 
points from being overlooked. 


THE PROBLEM. 
Tactical Walk—Outposts. 


General Situation. 


The (a) forms the boundary line between hostile States. A 
Blue force, consisting of two battalions of infantry under the com- 
mand of Major A, crossed the (b), (c) and occupied (d). A Red 
force has been reported in the vicinity of (e). Contact has not 
been gained. 


Special Situation—Blue. 


Companies (f) and (g) under the command of Captain K have 
been detailed for outpost duty. Company (h) forms support 
No. (i) which, posted (j), covers the front from (k) to (k’). Com- 
pany (1) forms support No. (m), which, posted (n), covers the 
front from (0) to (o’). The Company has arrived at this point (p), 
when the support commander issues the following verbal order: 


It is reported that there is a force of the enemy in the vicinity 
of (q). Contact has not yet been gained. The main body of 
our command is bivouacked at (r). Company (s) as support 
No. (t), posted at (u), covers the front from (v) to (v’). This 
company forms support No. (w) to be posted here and cover the 
front extending from (x) to (x’). 

The ist Platoon under Sergeant A will move out at once and 
cover the posting of the outguards. 

Corporal B with the 4th Squad will form Outguard No. 1 which 
will be posted at (y) and cover the approaches from (z). Com- 
munication will be maintained with the (aa) of the line occupied 
by Company (bb). 

Corporal C with the 5th and 6th Squads will form Outguard 
No. 2 which will be posted at (y) and cover (z). 
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Corporal D with the 7th Squad will form Outguard No. 3, 
which will be posted at (y) and cover (z). 
ok *K * * oa 


The remainder of the company will be posted here as the sup- 
port. Cooking will be done at the support and distributed to the 
outguards. 

In case of attack, the outguards will be supported. 

Send messages here. 


Explanation of letter symbols. 


(a) This should be some geographical or topographical feature 
commonly known to the men, such as a river, a canal, a creek, a 
range of hills, or prominent road if no other natural feature exists. 

(b) Here may be entered the words “‘river,’”’ “canal,” or the 
simple word “boundary,” if no other feature is available. 

(c) Enter a date or time. If the feature designated as the 
boundary is close at hand, the words “this morning’? may be 
entered. If the boundary be at some distance, give a logical date. 

(d) State the place where the main body of the command is 
supposed to be located. 

(e) A locality several miles away in enemy territory. 

(f) Designate one of the companies as that to which the non- 
commissioned officers belong. 

(g) Another company of the same battalion. 

(h) The same company as that designated in (g). 

(i) Give the numerical designation of the support. The ele- 
ments of an outpost are always designated in numerical order from 
right to left. Thus if there are several supports, we designate 
them as “Support No. 1, No. 2,” etc. Likewise when we have 
several outguards posted from a support, we designate them as 
“Outguard No. 1, No. 2,” etc., for each group posted from a 
support. 

(j) Give the location of the support “‘at” such a point or ‘‘in 
the vicinity of” such a point. 

(k-k’) Describe the front to be occupied by the company 
indicated in (g) as accurately as possible. From the very nature 
of the duty, some organization must be responsible for every 
foot of the front covered by an outpost line; hence we specifically 
define the limits of such responsibility by employing the words 
“inclusive” or “‘exclusive’’ when indicating the terminals of the 
front for which an organization is responsible. 
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(1) The company to which the noncommissioned officers 
forming the class belong. 

(m) Give a number to your support. If it is on the right of 
the line of supports, it will be No. 1; if on the left, it will be No. 2. 

(n) Describe the locality where the support is to be located, 
the same as indicated in (}). 

(0-0) Define front as indicated in (k-k’), using the words “‘inclu- 
sive’’ or “‘exclusive’’ as may be appropriate. 

(p) The point where the main body of the support is to be 
located. 

(q) Same point indicated in (e). 

(r) Same point indicated in (d). 

(s) Same company designated in (g). 

(t) Same designation as (i). 

(u) Same place indicated in (j). 

(v-v’) Same front as indicated in (k-k’). Be careful to define 
the front by the words “‘inclusive’”’ or “exclusive.” 

(w) Same as that stated in (m). 

(x-x’) Same as indicated in (0-0’). See note (v-v’). 

(y) Describe the position of the outguard as accurately as 
possible. If impracticable to state the exact position, say “in 
the vicinity of.”’ 

(z) Give the direction, using the points of the compass as “‘east,’’ 
“‘south,”’ “‘west,’”’ ‘‘north.”” In some cases, you may say “from 
the direction of’’ such a place or “‘cover the—road” or “cover the 
approaches along the ‘railroad,’ ‘canal,’’’ etc. 

(aa) “Right” or “left.” If your company is Support No. 2, 
it will be ‘“‘left.”” If your company is Support No. 1, it will be 
“right.” 

(bb) Same as in (g). 

It should be understood that the above is only a type of problem. 
The wording must be varied to suit the particular terrain over 
which the tactical walk is to be conducted. 

The director will conduct the noncommissioned officers to the 
point where the support of the outpost is supposed to be located. 
He will impress upon them that in order to make the problem as 
realistic as possible, they should draw upon their imagination to 
picture the tactical situation as it would actually occur in time of 
war. He explains that the company to which they belong and 
which is to form one of the supports of the outpost, is supposed to 
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have just arrived at the point where they are now located; that 
the company is standing, in column’ of squads, waiting to receive 
instructions; that there is a small covering detachment out to 
the front to prevent surprise; and that he, the director, as company 
commander has assembled the officers and noncommissioned 
officers for the purpose of giving them their instructions. 

At this point, a copy of the problem is handed to each member 
of the class. They are given a few minutes to look it over, after 
which the director reads aloud the general and special situations, 
while the members of the class follow him from the copies in their 
possession. The tactical situation is explained at length, and the 
director should at this time make certain that all the men 
thoroughly understand the details of the general and special 
situations. A few minutes thus spent will result in the saving of 
much time and prevent misunderstandings as the problem de- 
velops. At this time, another good opportunity.is afforded the 
director to invite attention to the technique of the order and to 
explain that all tactical orders follow the same general scheme in 
their composition, whether they be issued verbally by a support 
commander of an outpost or are written out in detail by a staff 
officer of the commander of a division. That is, we first state 
all the available information of the enemy and our own troops; 
we follow this with the plan of the commander, stated in general 
terms; thirdly, we provide for the disposition of troops, generally 
in the order of their proximity towards the enemy; we next pro- 
vide for supply, and lastly give directions where messages and 
information are to be sent, or where the commander will be found. 

In order to impress the tactical situation upon the minds of 
the members of the class as well as to test their understanding 
of it, the director should select a noncommissioned officer and say, 
“Sergeant B, give a brief statement of the military situation as 
you understand it.”” This procedure may be repeated until the 
director is satisfied that every man is familiar with the details of 
the situation. 

The class is now conducted to the front as far as the line selected 
for the outguards, where it is halted. We are now ready to pro- 
ceed with the detailed solution of the problem. The director 
distributes the slips of paper or cards on which has been written 
the following situation: 
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Situation No. 1. 

You, Sergeant A, have been detailed in command of the ist 
Platoon (three squads) with instructions to move out at once 
and cover the posting of the outguards. Your command has 
arrived at this point. 


Required: How would you carry out your mission? 


A minute or two will be given to allow the men to read over 
the situation, after which the director will read it aloud, the men 
following him from the copies in their possession. He will explain 
that each member of the class is now supposed to be Sergeant A 
and that each is to make his own solution without consultation 
with others. He will point out the general line that the out- 
guards are to occupy. He will explain that the small covering 
detachment, posted to prevent surprise, is to be withdrawn and 
that the responsibility for security while the outguards are being 
posted now rests upon Sergeant A. 

The director now instructs the members of the class to write 
out a memorandum on their pads stating just what they would 
do under the circumstances. Some ten minutes should be allowed 
for this purpose, after which several members are directed to read 
aloud the solution they have prepared. During the course of this 
reading, the director explains any points that may be brought up 
and endeavors to answer any questions that may be propounded. 
He interrogates members of the class as to whether or not they 
agree with certain elements of the solution considered and induces 
discussion wherever possible. The director then collects all of 
the solutions and passes them back to the men, being careful to 
see that no man gets his own solution again. This is done for the 
twofold purpose of letting the men see how others are solving 
the problem and further to induce careful and conscientious work, 
for if a man knows that his memorandum solutions are to be seen 
by his comrades, he will take more pride in their preparation. 

The director then proceeds with a discussion of the situation 
and step by step arrives at a solution of the problem which he 
presents to the class for consideration. 

In the process of posting the outguards, there will unavoidably 
be more or less moving around and exposure to view of the enemy’s 
patrols, should any be lurking in the vicinity. The noncommis- 
sioned officers will be seeking out the best positions for their out- 
guards, selecting the observation posts for their sentinels, and 
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making arrangements for defense. The officers will be moving 
from point to point along the line, making inspections, pointing 
out errors, rectifying the position of the various elements, and 
making a map of the sector covered. In order that all of this may 
be accomplished in security, it is necessary to have covering de- 
tachments well out to the front to prevent small parties of the 
enemy interfering with the work in hand or making observations 
that will enable them to form an estimate of the positions occupied 
by the outposts. 

There are two methods by which this covering force may accom- 
plish its mission: 

1. It may deploy as a line of skirmishers at greatly extended 
intervals; 

2. It may cover the front with a number of small patrols. 

No hard-and-fast rule can be laid down that will provide for all 
contingencies. The first method has the disadvantage of being 
most difficult for the noncommissioned officers to control the action 
of the men. The second method possesses the advantage of 
having each group under the direct control of a leader so that in 
case the enemy’s patrols are encountered and it is necessary to drive 
them back, there can be concert of action instead of dependence 
on the decisions of individual men as to what is to be done in the 
emergency. The method to be employed will depend upon cir- 
cumstances and the nature of the country. It may be advisable 
to use a combination of the two systems. 

The requirements of the problem demand that the front of the 
line to be occupied by the outguards shall be efficiently covered 
with the force available. The method of accomplishing this 
result will have to be worked out in detail on the ground. Let 
us assume that the small-patrol formation is suitable and is to be 
employed. Let us suppose that our platoon is‘covering the posting 
of Support No. 2 of the outpost. How does Sergeant A go about 
the execution of his problem? In the first place, the men will act 
with more understanding if they know the situation. Sergeant A 
therefore gives them in a few words what information he has of 
the enemy and our own troops. He next states his plan in general 
terms and gives such instructions as apply to all of the patrols. 
He designates the patrol leaders and the men to form their patrols 
and gives them their special instructions. He provides for a 
small support to meet an emergency, such as carrying messages, 
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and informs the patrol leaders where they are to send their mes- 
sages. This procedure carries out the general form for an order 
as prescribed in the Field Service Regulations. 

Let us now apply these principles to the problem under con- 
sideration and arrive at a solution: 


Solution. 


Sergeant A calls his platoon to attention and gives the following 
instructions: 


A force of the enemy is reported in the vicinity of —. Contact 
has not been gained. The main body of our command is bivou- 
acked at —. Companies — and — form the outpost, Company 


— Support No. 1, and our company Support No. 2. 

This platoon will cover the posting of the outguards from Sup- 
port No. 2. All patrols will advance at least 1200 yards to the 
front of the line of outguards. Remain out until you receive 
orders to withdraw. 

Corporal D, take the front rank of your squad and move out 
to the right oblique in the direction of that —. Get in touch 
with the covering detachments from Company —. 

Private E, you are detailed as acting corporal. Take the rear 
rank of the first squad and move out in the direction of that —. 

Corporal F, take the front rank of your squad and move to the 
front towards that —. 

Private G, you are detailed as acting corporal. Take the rear 
rank of the 2d Squad and move out to the left oblique in the 
direction of that —. 

Corporal H, take the front rank of your squad and move out to 
the left oblique in the direction of that —. There will be no 
other troops on your left. 

The rear rank of the 3d Squad will accompany me. 

I will march 200 yards in rear of Corporal F’s patrol. Send 
messages to me. 


In designating the direction of the line of march of the patrols, 
the platoon commander should select prominent points for them 
to march on. 

The solution is now open for discussion, and the men invited to 
ask any questions or make any comments that may be pertinent. 
In order to test their grasp of the situation, one or more may be 
required to give the orders as stated in the solution. The whole 
idea is, at this time, so to impress this solution on the minds of 
the members of the class that in case they were called upon in time 
of war to meet a similar situation, they would know what to do 
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and how to do it. After this is accomplished, the director will 
pass on to the next situation: 


Situation No. 2. 
You, Sergeant C, have been designated to command Outguard 
No. 2, which is to be posted at (y) and cover (z) [see (y) and 
(z) of the problem]. You have the 5th and 6th Squads of 
the Company. The ist Platoon has been divided into small 
patrols and has advanced to the front to cover the posting of 
the outguards. 

You have arrived at this point with your command. 

Required: How would you carry out your commission? 

The director proceeds along the same lines indicated under 
Situation No. 1. He passes out the slips of paper or cards on 
which the situation is written. The men are allowed a few minutes 
to look them over. Then follows the reading of the situation 
and its requirement. It is explained that each man is to now 
consider himself as Sergeant C and that his two squads are standing 
there waiting for instructions. 

The members of the class are then instructed to look over the 
ground and decide upon their dispositions which they should 
write out in memorandum form on their pads or indicate on 
a rough sketch. Some fifteen or twenty minutes should be 
allowed for this purpose, after which the men are again assembled 
and several called upon to explain their dispositions. During the 
course of these explanations, the director will call upon others for 
their views on the point under consideration. 

Then follows a discussion of the situation, and step by step, a 
solution is arrived at. 

The director says, ‘Corporal Smith, where would you halt your 
command while you are looking over the ground and deciding on 
your dispositions?’’ Corporal Smith will be required to point out 
the exact spot where he would halt his two squads. Others of the 
class may be interrogated on this same question and required to 
give their reasons, after which the director points out that the 
troops designated for outguard duty should, when they approach 
the line to be occupied by the outguards, be halted under cover a 
short distance in rear of the line. This procedure will prevent 
small patrols of the enemy who may be operating in the vicinity, 
from discovering the position of the outguard. 

The next question to be considered is the selection of the position 
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of the outguard. The director will call upon one or more of the 
members of the class for a statement as to just where they would 
locate the outguard, and by a series of questions, bring out the 
reasons for so locating it. After getting the ideas of the men, the 
director will enter upon a detailed analysis of the subject with a 
view to impressing it upon their minds. 

There are some pretty definite rules that may be laid down 
governing the location of an outguard. In the first place, the 
location within reasonable limits has been designated by the 
support commander in his order. We are directed, let us say, 
to cover the approaches from the east. Having these two condi- 
tions in mind, we proceed to a consideration of the other elements 
affecting the location as follows: 

1. It should be located on and command some route leading 
from the direction of the enemy, or where he is reported to be, 
the strongest outguards covering the most important routes; 

2. It should be in a good defensive position, should have a good 
field of fire ‘to the front and in an oblique direction towards both 
flanks, and should be so far concealed that the enemy could not 
discover it without attacking. 

The position selected by the class will then be examined to deter- 
mine whether it fulfils the above requirements. 

Sergeant C’s outguard is the strongest sent out from the support. 
It may therefore be assumed that the approaches leading from the 
direction of the enemy towards his outguard are the most important 
within the limits of the sector assigned to the support and that 
they must be adequately covered. Does the location selected 
accomplish this? 

In the order of the support commander, Sergeant C has been 
informed that in case of attack the outguards will be supported. 
This places the line of defense of the outpost on the line of out- 
guards and makes it doubly imperative that a position be selected 
that is or can be made suitable for defense. Does the position 
selected fulfil this requirement? Is there a good field of fire to 
the front and obliquely towards the flanks? Is it naturally a 
strong position? If not, can it be made so by the construction of 
field trenches? Can obstacles be located so as to check the enemy’s 
advance and hold him under the fire of the outguard? Is there 
any ground to the front that commands the position? Are there 
good approaches to the points tentatively selected for the sentinel 
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posts? Is it possible to provide for a mutual supporting fire with 
the adjacent outguards? Are there good communications with 
the adjoining outguards and with the support? 

All of these elements will be considered, and while it is not 
contemplated that a position will be found that perfectly fulfils all 
of them, the position that satisfies the greatest number should be 
selected. 

In the course of the discussion on this subject, the director will 
encourage the men to ask questions, express their views on the 
question under consideration, and in the end state definitely the 
position selected for the outguard and give the reasons for deter- 
mining upon that particular location. 

The next question that presents itself is the number of sentinel 
posts that are to be sent out from this outguard. How many 
times at maneuvers have you gone out to make your first inspection 
of your outpost line to find that your outguard commanders had 
practically every man of their command posted as sentinels? 
The director should here explain that an outguard of two squads is 
sufficiently strong to maintain two double-sentinel posts of three 
reliefs each and a surplus of two privates for carrying messages and 
performing the other duties that may become necessary from time 
to time; that the outguard is usually posted for a period of 24 
hours; and that the sentinels are usually relieved every two hours 
and in exceptional cases, every hour. 

The class then proceeds to the task of actually locating the two 
sentinel posts on the ground. The director will require several 
men of the class to point out the location that they have tenta- 
tively selected, and by questions, bring out their ideas on the 
subject. After this, it will be necessary to conduct the class to 
the various points, and after a comparison of all of them, decide 
upon the location that most nearly meets the requirements. 

By day, the sentinel must be able to see the whole of the ground 
allotted to him for observation. He should be provided with 
sufficient cover so that the enemy’s patrols will not be able to 
locate him. He should have good communication with the 
adjoining sentinels and with the outguard. Excellent observation 
posts may sometimes be found in the top of large trees, one of the 
sentinels of the double post being located in the tree and the other 
on the ground under the tree. It may be that the best location for 
observation is also the best for resistance, in which case the senti- 
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nels may be posted on or very near the actual locality to be 
defended by the outguard. There is no objection to this, provided 
the members of the outguard as well as the sentinel are well 
concealed from the enemy’s view. 

The location of the sentinel posts at night requires most careful 
consideration. The location depends considerably on the degree 
of darkness and consequently the value of eyesight as compared 
with hearing. On a very dark night when the sentinel can see 
only a few yards in front of him, it is evident that his ears will be 
more useful than his eyes. Furthermore, the enemy’s difficulties 
will be increased by the darkness, and he is likely to make more 
noise by stumbling over unseen obstructions. On a still night, a 
sentinel posted on high ground can hear better than when on low 
ground because there is likely to be less obstruction in the way of 
trees and other objects to interfere with the sound waves passing 
through the atmosphere. It therefore appears that on a very 
dark night when the ears are more efficient than the eyes, the 
sentinel should be posted on high ground with low ground to his 
front. 

When the darkness is not so great and the powers of sight more 
nearly approach in value the powers of hearing, it is better to place 
the sentinel on low ground with a sky line to the front; this for 
the reason that it is difficult to see when looking from a height 
down into a dark valley. 

The night post should always be provided with an obstacle 
placed from 10 to 30 yards to the front of the sentinel. It must be 
low so that it cannot be seen by an approaching enemy, and its 
value is increased if a wire or rope is attached to some object that 
will fall down with a loud noise when anyone trips over the 
obstacle. 

Having definitely located the position of the outguard and the 
two double sentinels posted from it, the director should then 
review Situation No. 2, impressing upon the men the factors that 
have entered into the solution of this part of the problem. 

We are now ready to proceed with the next situation and its 
requirement: 


Situation No. 3. 


It has been decided to locate Double-Sentinel Post No. 1 from 
Outguard No. 2 at this point. The 5th Squad has been de- 
tailed to furnish the reliefs for it. You, Corporal K, com- 
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manding the 5th Squad, have been instructed to post your 
first relief. 
Required: The orders and instructions that you would give 
your sentinels. 

The same procedure will be followed as heretofore explained. 
Each man is to now consider himself as Corporal K. He has 
arrived at the point where his sentinels are to be posted. He is 
supposed to have the two men of the first relief with him. What 
orders and instructions will he give them? 

Each noncommissioned officer will be required to write out on 
his memorandum pad the orders that he would give these sen- 
tinels, and after a reasonable time, several will be called upon to 
read their orders aloud. The memorandums will then be collected 
and distributed as already described. 

The director then proceeds with a detailed discussion of the 
situation and finally arrives at a solution which is presented for 
consideration. The elements involved will include: 

The sentinels must have imparted to them all the available 
information of the enemy and our own troops. With respect to 
the latter, they should be fully informed regarding the covering 
patrols that have been sent out. The location of the adjoining 
sentinel posts and the place where the main body of the outguard 
is to be posted should be pointed out. 

They will be given the number of their own post and the number 
of the outguard from which they are posted. 

They will be informed as to the points to which roads and trails 
lead, and if practicable, the names of prominent topographical 
points in sight. 

They will given the countersign if one is used. 

The mistake of giving sentinels too many orders and instructions 
should be carefully avoided, for if their minds are burdened with 
too many details, they are likely to become hesitating, timid, and 
confused. The controlling idea is that they should know where 
to look for the enemy and what to do if they see him. 

Having in mind the foregoing elements, the director presents 
the following solution for consideration and discussion: 


Solution. 


Corporal K gives his sentinels the following orders and instruc- 
tions: 
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It is reported that there is a force of the enemy in the vicinity 
of (q) [see (q) of the problem; the corporal explains where the 
place is if it is not commonly known to the men]. We have not 
yet gained contact with him. The ist Platoon under Sergeant A 
is distributed across our front in small patrols, covering the posting 
of the outguards. The sentinel from Outguard No. 1 is posted — 
(pointing out the location), and Post No. 2 from our outguard is 
stationed — (pointing out the location). The main body of our 
outguard is posted — (pointing out the location). 

This is Post No. 1 of Outguard No. 2. 

That road leads in the direction of (q) [see (q) in problem]. 
That trail leads in the direction of —. That large building is the 
——, CC. 

The countersign is Wilderness. 

If the enemy is observed, signal to me at Outguard No. 2. 


Note: At least one man of the post should, if practicable, be 
posted where he can see the outguard. If this is impracticable, a 
connecting file will have to be posted where he can see one of the 
sentinels and also the outguard. 

At this point, an excellent opportunity is afforded for the direc- 
tor to explain a few rules for the guidance of a sentinel on outpost 
duty: ; 

1. He must watch and listen without betraying his presence. 
Observation is the first consideration and concealment of second- 
ary importance. 

2. He must not smoke, and matches must not be lighted at 
night. 

3. Such conversation as is absolutely necessary must be con- 
ducted in subdued tones. 

4. He must not have any accouterments or arms that will 
glitter in the sunlight. 

5. Except at night and in foggy weather, the bayonet must be 
kept in the scabbard. 

6. Persons arrested are ordinarily held at the post until a patrol 
comes out to take charge of them. 

7. He will not allow his vigilance to be disturbed by the re- 
quirements of military etiquette. He pays no compliments and 
does not salute officers unless addressed by them. 

8. Everything that he observes with respect to the enemy must 
be communicated to the outguard commander, especial care being 
taken to report promptly all indications of the enemy’s approach. 
If he is satisfied that the enemy is advancing to attack, the alarm 
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may be given by firing, but when immediate alarm is not neces- 
sary, firing should be avoided. There is nothing that so irritates 
troops as needless outpost firing at night when they need rest. 
Needless firing, besides alarming the outpost troops and possibly 
those of the main body, gives information to the enemy of the 
location of the line of observation from which he is able to deduce 
the position of the outguards. It should be an invariable rule that 
sentinels do not fire except as a last resort. There is never any 
necessity for it except when the covering patrols are being driven 
in and are being hard pressed, in which case the sentinel may fire 
to assist in covering the withdrawal if such action is absolutely 
necessary. 

The class is now conducted to a point about 300 yards to the 
front of the line of sentinels, preferably on the main route leading 
towards the enemy. The director gives out the following sit- 
uation and requirement: 

You, Sergeant M, have been given a patrol of four men and 
ordered to bring in a “‘parlementaire,”’ who is accompanied 
by an escort of one bugler and two noncommissioned officers, 
one bearing the flag of truce. The party has been halted by 
the sentinel and is standing here waiting for instructions. 
You patrol has arrived at this point. 

Required: How would you carry out your mission? 


The director reads over the situation aloud, the men following 
from the copy in their possession. He will explain the meaning 
and functions of a parlementaire to the men. 

The word parlementaire is a term used to designate persons 
through whom non-hostile intercourse is conducted in belligerent 
armies. Their duties may include every form of communication 
with the enemy in the field. A parlementaire enters enemy 
territory under the protection of the flag of truce, and he and the 
escort accompanying him are inviolable so long as they do not 
take advantage of their privileged position to commit an act of 
treachery. 

The rules of warfare permit a parlementaire to be accompanied 
by not more than three persons. These are usually a bugler, who 
may be employed to sound a call such as “attention” to direct 
the attention of the sentinels to him and thus make known his 
status with certainty; a flag bearer, who bears a white flag techni- 
cally known as a “‘flag of truce,” the displaying of which merely 
indicates a desire to communicate with the enemy and has no 
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other significance in International Law; and one orderly, who may 
or may not be an interpreter. 

In order to bring out in detail the course to be pursued by 
Sergeant M, the director will propound questions to the members 
of the class: “Corporal Jones, you have arrived at this point. 
You have the members of your patrol disposed so as to prevent 
surprise. What is the first thing that you would do?”’ Corporal 
Jones has perhaps never given this question a thought and is 
liable to make any one of a dozen answers. After thus question- 
ing several men, the director will bring out the point that Sergeant 
M would have all the members of the parlementaire’s party face 
in the direction from which they came. ‘What is the next step 
to be taken, Sergeant White?’ It will be interesting to note the 
answers. The idea to be brought out is that all the members of 
the party must be blindfolded. How are you going to accomplish 
this? A handkerchief makes a poor blindfold. Two first aid 
packets, one of which every soldier carries, will provide the 
apparatus for effectually carrying out this requirement. Open 
the package and place one of the compresses over the eyes and 
use the bandage part to fasten around the head. 

“Corporal Smith, how many of the party would Sergeant M 
take back to the support commander?” Only the parlementaire; 
the members of the escort are not entitled to go unless one is an 
interpreter and his services are required to conduct the interview. 

At this stage, the director will bring out the following points: 
Marked courtesy must be observed on both sides. Sergeant M 
should refrain from engaging in conversation with the party and 
forbid all members of his patrol to do so. Only such conversa- 
tion as is absolutely necessary to the conduct of the business in 
hand should be permitted. Great care will be exercised not to 
ask for nor to impart any military information. 

The next question for Sergeant M to decide is the disposition 
of the escort and the members of his patrol while he is conducting 
the parlementaire to the support commander. It is well to take 
no chances on surprise, and the escort and patrol will be disposed 
with this object in view. The escort may be allowed to sit down 
on the roadside and the members of the patrol placed so as to 
guard them and at the same time protect themselves from sur- 
prise. It will be well for Sergeant M to take one of the members of 
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his patrol with him as escort for the parlementaire. This leaves 
three members of the patrol for the escort. 

“Sergeant Jones, how would you dispose these three men left 
with the escort?” After getting Sergeant Jones’s views on the 
subject, others will be questioned. The main idea is to post the 
men so they can guard the escort, prevent surprise, and have one 
“get-away man”’ if anything should happen. It will depend to 
some extent on the nature of the surroundings. In the normal 
case, one man would be posted about 50 yards in front of the group, 
one man near the group, and one man about 25 yards in rear. 
The director will definitely locate the escort and point out where 
the three men of the patrol are to be posted. 

The next question that arises is with regard to the route by 
which Sergeant M will conduct the parlementaire to the support 
commander. The director will call upon several members of the 
class for their views on the subject and will finally bring out the 
following ideas: 

Every precaution must be taken to prevent the parlementaire 
from gaining any information of military value. He must not 
be allowed to estimate the distance from the various element of 
the outpost nor to locate them with reference to some known 
point. These requirements compel Sergeant M to conduct him 
back over a circuitous route. It may be well to lead him several 
hundred yards to the front of the sentinel posts, then by the flank 
for some distance, then doubling on the trail and finally crossing 
the line of outguards after he has been sufficiently confused to 
prevent his determining the location. 

During this operation, the support commander will probably 
have been watching from a concealed position and will meet Ser- 
geant M somewhere behind the outguards at a point other than 
the location of the support, where the interview will be held. 
After explaining all of this to the members of the class, it may 
be well to take them over a route that might be used. 

To sum up Sergeant M’s solution of the problem, he would pro- 
ceed as follows: 

1. Have the members of enemy party face in the direction from 
which they came; 

2. Blindfold them, using the contents of two first aid packets; 

3. Make a division of the patrol to guard the members of the 
escort and to conduct the parlementaire back to the support com- 
mander; 
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4. Dispose the men left to guard the escort, prevent surprise, 
and transmit information to the outguard in case of necessity; 

5. Conduct the parlementaire to the support commander by a 
circuitous route. 

The discussion of this situation may appear to be rather elab- 
orate, but it is estimated that if the subject has been gone over in 
detail as indicated, every noncommissioned officer in this tactical 
walk will be thoroughly conversant with the procedure of the 
reception of a flag of truce at the outpost line, should they ever 
be called upon to perform that duty. 

While the enemy’s party are in the vicinity of the outguard, 
troops will be kept closely under cover, and there will be no 
moving around along the outpost line. 

This is about all that may be readily accomplished in one tac- 
tical walk, for it is not believed to be good policy to attempt more 
than the average man is able to absorb in one session. 

Other situations that may be embodied in a tactical walk on 
outposts are: 

1. The operations of a visiting patrol sent out from the support 
of an outpost. 

2. The operations of combat patrols sent out under various 
situations. 

3. The preparation of the outguard positions for defense, 
including the actual tracing on the ground of the different defen- 
sive works. 

4. The changes in the dispositions for the night. 

5. The selection of, and the defensive measures for, a detached 
post. 

6. The conduct of the operations of an examining post. 

7. The working out in detail of situations that may confront a 
sentinel on post. 

8. The reception of deserters from the enemy’s forces. 

9. The relieving of the outpost. 

10. The defense of the outpost line. 

11. Measures for the night protection of the outguards. 

12. The preparation of a sketch showing the dispositions of 
the outpost. 

All of the above may be woven into situations, and tactical 
walks conducted on the basis of the problem above stated. 











Bayonets and Bayonet Combat. 
By 2d Lieut. J. M. Moore, 19th Infantry. 


ONTRARY to the evidence from Europe, contrary to our 
own best military judgment (par. 173 F.S.R.), one is 
frequently told that the bayonet is not very important, 
and the mention of the present war and the above paragraph, 
is often met with the remark that the bayonet is not an American 
weapon anyway; inferring a comparison between Latins with 
knives, and ourselves as a nation of Daniel Boones. This makes 
it more sad to reflect that the rifle, as an American birthright, 
passed with the backwoodsmen and pioneers, and that it is now 
the Swiss and French who bring up their boys to know and use 
the rifle in their broadcast, government-guided shooting societies. 
One wonders, too, how many men in our thirty regiments of 
infantry have even the remote American connection with the 
rifle. The names on almost any muster roll will show that when 
some of our pioneers had pushed west and others had relaxed to 
the more homely diversion of burning their grandmothers, the 
ancestors of many of our soldiers were using the lance somewhere 
in Poland; and shortly after our Revolution, the ancestors of 
others were charging and breaking, with pikes alone, unshaken, 
veteran infantry at Arklow and Vinegar Hill. All of which begs 
the question as to what the term American can be meant to mean, 
and rather suggests the impossibility of any weapon being definitely 
American. 

But there are two characteristics on which our fusion nation 
has always prided itself: adaptability, progressiveness. The 
philosopher Bagehot defines progress as the ability to beat the 
other man at his own game. We must either believe ourselves 
capable of using the bayonet as well as any or recede from these 
ideals. 


I. CHOICE OF BAYONETS. 


The French type brings the weapon back to its own as a thrusting 
weapon purely. The shape is that of the heavier duelling sword 
(épée with lozenge blade) ; it is the most efficient thrusting weapon 
yet developed. Looked at with the point toward the eye, it 
908 
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has the shape of a cross. Whether the ridges give it greater 
strength than our saber-like weapon is not of great moment, 
since, though ours is more or less useless when broken, the French 
bayonet is still deadly in its foil-like slenderness. Again, unless 
our bayonet is held flat in thrusting, its width renders it liable to 
be stopped between the rubs. This makes it necessary for us to 
thrust with the butt of the rifle outside the right elbow, while the 
Frenchman can thrust with the butt either inside or outside. 
And theoretically at least, the slender weapon would be far easier 
to withdraw. 

The superior effectiveness of the point over the edge was long 
ago an axiom of foot fighting, and with the bayonet, it appears 
that between equally matched men, the use of the edge becomes 
either ineffective or positively dangerous. The necessity of 
keeping “‘in line,” 7. e., with the weapon always in line to strike 
and yet covering a part of one’s own body, is another axiom of the 
arme blanche. Now the adversary’s body presents a front of 
from eighteen to twenty-four inches. If a cut of so narrow an 
arc be attempted, it cannot, as a trial will show, amount to much 
more than a thrust-and-drawn cut. If the bayonetman swings the 
point far enough beyond the body to get a hard cut-and-draw, his 
adversary will have plenty of time and opening to stop-thrust witha 
thrust-and-clinch, because with such a heavy weapon, a wide 
cut is very slow—much slower than a thrust—and the whole front 
of the body is exposed. In this respect, the saber bears no analogy 
to the bayonet. When the point of the bayonet is out of line, 
the whole weapon is out of line, and the man uncovered. With 
the saber, the arm, the guard, and to some extent, the forte of the 
weapon preserves the “essential line,” though the point is swung. 
There is always an imaginary triangle of defense with the base 
across the defender’s breast and the apex in the adversary’s 
weapon. The saber, swinging on the end of the arm and some 
distance from the body, needs but a few inches of steel to cover the 
base, whereas for every degree the bayonet point goes out of line, 
the guard draws nearer the body, and the length of the line of 
defense greater; it is as if the saber were swung at the shoulder. 
It would seem that the loss of the edge in the French bayonet is 
really a gain as it limits the weapon to its proper function. 

The French bayonet blade is 3.7 inches longer than ours, a 
distinct gain in effective reach. 
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It has been said that our bayonet can be used as an emergency 
entrenching tool. It certainly is not wide enough to use as a 
spade but could only serve to break out clods which the soldier 
would heap up with his hands. A bayonet of the French type 
would serve as well for this purpose. 

Again, the French bayonet is held in its scabbard, not by a 
catch, but by four steel spring tongues, which press upon it. 
It can be drawn by grasping the tip of the hilt, which obviates 
the fumbling contortions, so often seen in the case of our bayonet, 
when men try to find the catch in attempting to draw the bayonet 
over the shoulder in the prone position. 

The French bayonet has a curved guard for catching and 
throwing an adversary’s blade. Between equally matched men, 
this would seem to be as much a disadvantage as an advantage. 
There would be no time in bayonet fighting for anything but a 
quick thrust or two. 

To sum up, the French bayonet is easier to draw than ours, and 
it is set more firmly to the rifle. With the same balance as ours, 
it has 3.7 inches more reach. It discards the short weak cut, and 
the suicidal wide cut for the most effective use of the bayonet— 
thrusting. 


II. CHOICE OF FENCING EQUIPMENT. 


To learn to use any hand-to-hand weapon, the ‘“‘foil,’’ or train- 
ing arm, must be carefully selected. ‘The common error is to make 
the “‘foil”’ resemble the weapon in its more apparent and material 
qualities—to approximate it in weight and appearance, but not 
to consider at all the spirit, or theory, of the weapon’s use. In 
a bayonet charge, for instance, an individual fight is likely to 
permit only a very few passes; one hits, is hit, or goes by. So the 
qualities that bayonet training should develop are fight, speed, 
and the ability instantly to see or make an opening. The train- 
ing weapon, then, must be fast and light, and capable of dealing 
hard knocks occasionally. 

The fighting weapon and the training weapon should have 
about the same balance, for it is mainly balance that makes two 
weapons feel alike. To approximate the weight is not necessary; 
muscular training is a matter for gymnasiums. A Hungarian 
officer, confronted with a duel, does not train with the heavy 
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cavalry saber with which he may fight, but with a light, needle- 
slim fencing saber. The one notable exception to this rule is the 
duelling sword (épée de combat). It has been called the perfect 
arm and is its own training weapon; as useless to interpret further 
as to define the word the. 

But our bayonet fencing outfit, instead of encouraging speed, 
mobility, and dexterity, prevents the development of those 
qualities and capitalizes muscularity. When some time ago, I 
asked a young, well built, but light sergeant why he was not going 
to enter a bayonet match, he said that he and some of his friends 
had been talking it over and that none of them had the weight 
and strength to make a decent showing; that Sergeant — (an old 
soldier) had told them about a big match where the winner and 
runner-up, two big men, fenced for half an hour, pushing against 
each other’s muskets until one of the fencers was worn down. 
This may be an exaggeration but sounds sufficiently absurd to 
illustrate the perfect antipathy between the natural trend of 
training with our outfit and the probable reality. Instead of 
lightening a man or even keeping him to the burden of actual 
combat, we weight him down with a heavy plastron, hindering 
his arms, and we bundle his hands in gloves. The musket itself 
is vastly overweighted by a barrel full of lead, and the bayonet 
now in use may be criticised on two counts: (1) it is easily 
broken, and when broken, is dangerous for the remainder of that 
attack; (2) it is so flexible that it has no “‘initial resistance””—it 
gives a very light touch and no jolt. The French lay stress on 
accustoming soldiers to the “initial resistance” of an enemy’s 
body to the weapon; a gentleman who served his time in the 
Cuirassiers told me that in his barrack yard were mounds of 
clay, wetted on the outside until they approximated this resistance 
very accurately, and against these mounds, both cavalry and 
infantry were accustomed to exercise daily. 

A “foil” somewhat on the Japanese pattern has the desirable 
qualities detailed above. It is a bamboo pole, cut the length of 
the rifle with bayonet fixed, a bit over an inch in diameter (the 
stout end of a fishing rod is most satisfactory) with padding on 
the tip the size and shape of a baseball. The butt is loaded with 
solder until the balance is that of the rifle with bayonet. A 
sweater is all the plastron needed. The mask is worn, but not 
gloves, as no cuts are practised to render them necessary. 
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III. A SYSTEM OF TRAINING. 


The following is a progressive method of bayonet instruction 
for a company, its third stage being copied somewhat from that 
used in the French army. It gives best results when the men 
are taken in groups of five and given individual lessons lasting 
about fifteen minutes each, the other four men looking on to note 
their own faults. Being expressly individual, it would have to 
be carried on by the subalterns, who should have some knowledge 
of the basic weapon of all kinds of fencing, the foil (fleuret). . 
Those recently graduated from the instruction of the best master 
of the foil in this country, M. Vauthier of the Military Academy, 
would be especially capable. 

With the new European lessons of war yet undivulged, it is, 
I take it, a matter of opinion with each officer whether the bayonet 
is so important as to warrant spending this amount of time upon it. 
It must be considered, however, that though fire training is sub- 
ject to target tests, the only test of bayonet training is actual war; 
modern war, with a grave price on unpreparedness. And confi- 
dence in any weapon can only be had by experience in handling it. 

The training is divided into three stages. First, with the rifle 
and bayonet; the guards, thrust, lunge, and recover. Second, 
with the stick; foot-to-foot training in the attacks, returns, and 
foot work. Third, with the stick, combat fencing. The whole is 
divided into lessons according to the aptitude of the men. 





FIRST STAGE. 
(5 to 10 lessons per man.) 


To come to the guard, place the heels together, the feet at right 
angles to each other, with the left foot pointing to the front, so 
that the body faces half right. Then advance the left foot far 
enough to give a comfortable crouch. A man with a good crouch 
has just as long a thrust as a man standing with his legs straight, 
but his lunge is far longer, and his balance far better. Keeping 
the feet along the two lines of a right angle gives the only true 
balance for the movements of attack and defense. Such a posi- 
tion becomes habit after patient training. 

One can come on guard with the rifle in either of two lines: 
the right (sixte) with the point of the bayonet in front of the right 
shoulder; or the Jeft (quarte) with the rifle more across the body 
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and the point opposite the left shoulder. In the former, the right 
of the body is covered; in the latter, the left. But as the right 
parry of a bayonetman is far stronger than his pulled left parry, 
he should always take the left (quarte) guard, just as a left-handed 
swordsman usually comes on guard in sixte, so as to be in a posi- 
tion to use his strongest parry. 

The right hand, as it grasps the weapon, should be close to 
the body, near the hip bone; the left holding the rifle in such a 
position that the point is as high as, and in line with, the left 
shoulder. : 

The thrust should come forward smoothly with a full extension 
of the left arm, as if striking with the left fist. Avoid digs or 
drawing the point back before starting the thrust. The feet 
remain in place, and the crouch is retained. The point is aimed 
with the left hand entirely. 

The lunge is a consequent of the thrust. To start the foot 
before or at the same time as the thrust is like pulling the trigger 
before aiming the gun. In a fast man, the two wiil appear simul- 
taneous, but they are not. As the thrust is being completed, the 
left foot is advanced along the ground—there should be no stamp- 
ing, which means raising the foot and hence throwing the center 
of gravity backward instead of letting it keep coming forward— 
until the right leg and back form a straight line from heel to shoul- 
der, and the left leg, from heel to knee, is perpendicular to the 
ground. The weight of the body is always coming forward, and 
every pound of it gets into the point. 

To recover, the legs and body first return to their guard position, 
then the rifle is brought back, thus keeping the opponent at point’s 
length during the loss of balance necessary to the return of the 

_ legs. 

So the simple attack should be taught in four counts: (1) thrust; 
(2) lunge; (3) return legs; (4) return rifle. When the soldier 
executes each precisely, he is taught to fuse them into one another, 
by greater and greater speed, until the whole attack is like the 
darting out and in of a snake’s tongue. But each movement 
must come in the proper order, although the four appear one to 
the casual eye. 

The instructor and the soldier now take the sticks and put on 
masks, and the instructor a plastron. The instructor has the 

soldier practise upon him what has just been taught, allowing and 
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encouraging the soldier to hit. A man should always be given 
something to hit, and try to hit it. 


SECOND STAGE. 


(20 to 30 lessons per man until combat fencing begins. Use 
thereafter as a warming-up exercise.) 


Attacks. 


There are five attacks. The first, or simple attack (without 
change of line), has just been described. 

The second is the beat, a smart blow knocking the opponent’s 
weapon out of line—that is, his point outside one’s own body on 
either of the two sides—and followed by a lunge or thrust. This 
is used when the opponent is seen or felt to hold his weapon 
loosely, and especially when he “throws’’ it, letting go entirely 
with the left hand—a fatal act against a fast man. 

The third is the cut-over, in which the opponent’s weapon is 
avoided by raising one’s own, and bringing it down on the other 
side of the adversary’s, and attacking in the new line thus achieved. 

The fourth, or disengage, is the same as the third, except that the 
point is passed under instead of over the other weapon. This is 
the most common and dangerous attack. Both the cut-over and 
the disengage should pass into the thrust so smoothly that when 
they are finished and the point is in the new line, the thrust is a 
third of the way home. In these also, the time element is most 
important, and the half circle described by the point should 
therefore be as small as possible. To keep it fine, the point 
should be hardly an inch away from the opponent’s weapon at 
any time and should be manoeuvred by the left hand entirely. 
A man who guides his point with the right hand, is always wild 
and shows what he is doing; he uncovers his attack. 

The fifth attack is the bind, which, being harder to execute, 
should be postponed for some time. It will be described in its 
placé later. 

These attacks can be combined indefinitely by using them as 
feints, and at whatever speed the work has progressed to this 
point, the instructor should now devote a good many lessons to 
having the men execute combination assaults, because the feint 
brings out the two eiementals of fencing: time and distance. 
For instance, a man who is rather slow, but who manoeuvres his 
point in a minute radius, will often be as fast a fencer as a faster 
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man who goes wide and wild. Again, a man may have a ‘“‘fine’”’ 
point, and yet have such an overdeveloped sense of rhythm that he 
falls a prey to any canny fencer, who, in a series of disengages, does 
not execute each in the same time, thus stealing a lap, so to 
speak, on the former, who parries rhythmically. 

The instructor should write out series of combinations, and 
each man should go through different ones in a five or ten minute 
lesson at each meeting, even after reaching the stage of combat 
fencing. Below are a few combinations: 


1. Feint by disengage right, disengage left, and lunge. 
2. Feint by disengage right, cut-over left, and lunge. 
3. Beat, disengage right, lunge. 

4. Beat, feint by disengage right, cut-over left, lunge. 
5. Beat, feint by simple attack, disengage right, lunge. 


While a man is practising such combination assaults on the 
instructor, the latter will, of course, manoeuvre his stick so that 
the.next movement of the combination may be logical. Tf, for 
instance, the combination ordered is “‘feint by disengage right, 
disengage left, lunge’’ and the instructor makes no endeavor to 
parry the feint, the man will be confused at first. But the soldier 
should be told often to go in always when he sees such an opening 
and always to try to hit; the intentional failure of the instructor 
to make a parry is one of the best ways of teaching the soldier to 
see quickly the openings thus afforded. 

The man should be allowed and made to finish a lesson with a 
hit, and after he has good control, the instructor may make feints 
at the end of a combination assault, expecting the man to parry 
and return. 

Parries. 


There is only one certain protection: to hit the other man first. 
This is not an attempt at paradox; a sword is a better defense than 
a shield. The next best is to threaten an opponent until he stops 
his attack, and the third best is the parry. 

The right and left parries, as laid down in the Bayonet Manual, 
are sufficient. They should be sharp and “fine,”’ the point never 
going out of the target presented by the opponent’s torso. They 
are used against attacks at the body or the face. 

To defend oneself by first hitting or threatening to hit an oppo- 
nent results in the stop-thrust or feints of it. To an attack against 
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the leg or groin, a stop-thrust is the best answer. It may be aimed 
either at the arm, shoulder, chest, neck, or face. If a feint only, 
it will have the most deterring effect at the face. 

As the opponent’s attack starts, the left leg is pulled quickly 
back until the heels are together, and, rising to the full height and 
throwing the shoulders slightly forward, the soldier thrusts at the 
approaching head, chest, orarm. If he and his opponent are about 
the same height, the latter’s head, chest, or arm will be nearer his 
point than his leg is to his opponent’s point, so that he will “‘stop”’ 
him. 

If a man is overbalanced forward after this thrust, he must 
clear his body of his opponent’s point, by a beat if necessary, | 
than jump in, and close with short-arm jabs at the belly or crotch. 
Once he is past his adversary’s point, he is safe unless he gives 
him time to short-arm also. 





The Bind. 


This is the fifth of the attacks, which should be taught only 
when a man is more or less used to his weapon. It is a sharp, 
strong twisting of the opponent’s rifle, throwing his point out of 
line beyond one’s body, and holding it there by the necessary 
amount of pressure while gliding in one’s own point in the low 
line (usually in the region of the belly). Unlike the sword, the 
bayonet can only bind successfully in the right line, that is, with 
the weapon on the right of the adversary’s, throwing his point, 
by a circular twist, out on the right and holding it while driving 
one’s point home. If the bind were started in the /eft line, the 
butt of the rifle would have to pass across one’s own body, and 
both of one’s arms be straightened out in a semi-crossed, con- 
strained, and weak position. A man trying it would probably 
butt-strike himself in the stomach. 


THIRD STAGE. 
Combat Fencing. 


(Half an hour per day.) 


Throughout the above foot-to-foot course, men must be con- 
stantly impressed with the idea that they are working on the 
gymnastics of bayonet fencing; that the attention to detail re- 
quired is to train their eyes and muscles to coordinate perfectly at 
great speed, and that the short, foot-to-foot lessons, continued as 
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a sort of warming-up exercise into this third stage, at which they 
have now arrived, are to keep their speed, coordination, and fenc- 
ing intuition up to the mark, rather than to simulate any actual 
combat. 


Bouts. 


Bouts of competitive fencing are conducted as follows: Two 
men are posted twenty yards apart. When the word is given, 
they rush at each other. The bout is stopped at the first good, 
solid touch; but if, at the end of twenty seconds, no touch has been 
made, a hit is counted against both. These bouts are the most 
important part of the whole course, simulating, as foot-to-foot 
work never can, the rush and speed of an actual charge. Also, 
it teaches men to judge their “fencing distance” which varies in 
these bouts but is more or less fixed in the foot-to-foot work. 
And ‘‘distance”’ is an essential of fencing. 

At first, men will pause as they approach each other, but this 
will soon pass, especially if the instructor makes it clear that the 
faster the rush, the stronger and harder to parry is the bayonet. 
It is like the first shock of a lancer, and the man who takes the 
aggressive—gets the jump—usually gets the touch. 

Sometimes it will appear to the judges, who range along on 
either side of the competitors during the bouts, that there has 
been a ‘‘double-touch,” that is, each man is touched simultane- 
ously. But double-touches decrease as judging improves. A 
real ‘‘coup double”’ is rare. Nor is it fair to give a double-touch 
because “the second came so soon after the first hit that both 
men would have been wounded.” This question was threshed 
out in France some years ago, and the results of numerous duels 
showed that unless the tardy one threw his weapon, a very slight 
touch was enough to cause in him a nervous contraction sufficiently 
delaying to allow his adversary somehow to evade his point. 

I am told that Moros are exceptions to this rule. 

Bouts should never be halted for criticism as in foot-to-foot 
work, and whatever comment is made afterwards, criticism now 
given should be limited to pointing out openings of which advan- 
tage was not taken. The man who leaves himself open, seems to 
take the advice more to heart if it is addressed to his opponent 
rather than to himself. 

Squad or platoon competitions should be round-robin, each man 
fighting every other in turn. In larger matches, the men should 
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be divided into pools of eight, out of which the two best go up. 

In case of a double-touch, both men have one scored against 
them. The low man of course wins the pool. 

These bouts and competitions correspond more or less to the 
known distance practice with the rifle. Later, actual combat is 
more nearly simulated to field firing. In the same way, bouts 
may be arranged more nearly approaching the series of enemies 
a man would encounter when individual speed had serried the 
charging rank. A and B, for instance, are posted twenty yards 
apart, but ten yards behind B, C is posted, and ten yards behind 
C, D. At the signal, they all charge A, who tries to deal with 
them all as separately as possible. Or one squad may charge 
another between boundaries eight yards apart. The same 
exercise may be conducted with platoons and companies, each 
keeping within a path the width of their normal skirmish front. 
In these charges, there can be no judges; a man who gets a hard 
jolt must be sportsman enough to fall out. That he may become 
too excited to notice a blow is not, however, objectionable, for 
that is the very spirit in which the bayonet must be used; and if a 
man loses his stick, he had better grapple his opponent than 
stand looking sheepish. And if officers join in, armed with the 
mask and wooden saber as issued, they can do much to obviate 
any bad blood that might result, and give the men training in 
the use of the bayonet against the saber. Individual bouts 
between bayonet and saber should also be arranged as part of the 
instruction. As the Bayonet Manual notes, the advantage is 
with the bayonet as long as the saber is kept at a distance by 
feints at the face and chest, but if the saberman succeeds in 
closing, the result is usually the same as when one bayonetman 
gets past another’s point and uses short-arm tactics. 

To have immediate confidence in mechanical devices and to 
predicate success to our arms on scientific superiority is a trait 
common to our day and country, and though we are pleased to 
call it by a different name, the superstition that once led men to 
place their faith in magic weapons and formulas, is still among us. 
The only difference is that our scientifically educated men can 
trace logically the relation between cause and effect. But not 
so the recruit, who views the accuracy of indirect fire, or fire with 
an indirect aiming point. All his life he has taken the mechanics 
of our civilization on blind faith. The holy iron in the Lombards’ 
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crown did not prevent Charlemagne from wearing it; the Trojans 
were not the last to suffer misfortune through a misconception 
of the peculiar virtues of a horse; and science does not give the 
modern soldier confidence in himself when he meets the bayonet 
of his opponent. Our recruits thus come naturally by a confi- 
dence in their artillery and in the effect of their rifles, and our 
extensive training in the mechanics of these arms makes this 
confidence the blinder. But what chance and what confidence 
would their present nature and training give them with their 
bayonets against experienced men-at-arms’ Every French sol- 
dier has a long period of training with the foil (fleuret), which is 
the basis of all hand-to-hand weapons. I believe that a man 
with two months’ foil and one month’s bayonet training would 
be a better bayonetman than one with three months’ bayonet 
training; but since we have only the latter, and since accustomed- 
ness and practice alone develop confidence in hand-to-hand 
work, a plea should not be out of order for a far longer and more 
technical training in bayonet combat. 











Cooperation Between Artillery and 
Infantry in the Great War 
By Brig.-Gen. F. G. Stone, psc., R. A. 


A lecture delivered at the Royal Artillery Institution, on Thursday, 25th 
November, 1915. Reprinted from The Journal of the Royal Artillery, Dec- 
ember, 1915. 


1. _ a subordinate artillery commander is 
allotted a task necessitating cooperation with a 
certain force of infantry, whether he is placed under 

the orders of the commander of that force or not, it becomes his 
duty to open communication with its commander, reporting to 
him in person, if possible, in order to obtain full information as to 
the character of the operation which he is to support and as to the 
proposed method of its execution. (F.A.T. Sec. 153 para. 7. 
I.T. Sec. 121 para. 14.) 

2. A personal exchange of views between subordinate infantry 
and artillery commanders is likely to produce the best results in 
a combined tactical operation. If unable to remain in the vicinity 
of the infantry commander, the artillery commander should be 
represented by an officer. (F.A.T. Sec. 248 para. 2. I.T. Sec. 
121 para. 14.) 

3. It may be possible to arrange direct communication between 
the artillery commander and advanced observation posts, with a 
view to keeping him informed as to the progress of the attacking 
infantry and the effect of the artillery fire. (F.A.T. Sec. 248 
para. 4.) 

4. For the purpose of directing and controlling the fire of his 
batteries, the information that is of primary importance to an 
artillery commander is: firstly to know exactly where the infantry 
that he is supporting is, from time to time; secondly, what is its 
immediate objective; thirdly, what is it that prevents it from attain- 
ing its object. (F.A.T. Sec. 153. LT. Sec. 121 para. 14.) 

5. The comparative effect of fire from different portions of the 
enemy’s position is, however, difficult to estimate from the artil- 
lery positions. The establishment of advanced observation posts 
may therefore be necessary to watch the situation generally, to 
obtain information from one infantry commander and to report 
920 
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to the artillery commander concerned. (F.A.T. Sec. 153 para. 11.) 

The principles enumerated in the Training Manuals, published, 
be it noted, before the war, have stood the test of this extraordinary 
war, in a truly remarkable manner; this is the highest testimony to 
their soundness and to the ability of the compilers of the Manuals 
which could be offered. 

There has been a noticeable difference in different divisions in 
respect to the training of artillery and infantry in cooperation; in 
the six divisions of the original Expeditionary Force, it was prob- 
ably as satisfactory as peace training could make it and well suited 
to the conditions which were met with early in the war, the weak 
point usually being that comparatively few infantry commanders 
at that time realised fully that cooperation, in order to be complete, 
required equal initiative on the part of the infantry as on the part 
of the artillery; this failure where it existed, was soon remedied 
by force of circumstances as the campaign progressed, and the 
perfection of development was ultimately reached in the pro- 
tracted trench warfare to which we have now become so accustomed 
as to regard it almost as the normal condition of affairs. 

There were other divisions composed of regulars, the units of 
which were collected from various sources and which had no pre- 
vious existence as complete formations possessing the cohesion 
which a common divisional existence and training would have given 
them ; these suffered in efficiency proportionately, since cooperation 
between the artillery and infantry, although more or less under- 
stood by commanding officers of both arms, could not, in the nature 
of things, have been practised between those officers to a sufficient 
extent to establish that mutual confidence and common doctrine 
which should prevail in a division which has been trained as a 
complete formation before proceeding on active service. 

Perhaps the best results were obtained in some of the divisions 
of the New Army which were fortunate enough to have a major- 
general from the front placed in command at an early stage, who 
carried the training through to the finish and commanded the 
instrument of his own creation in the field; if in such a division, 
the brigadier generals of artillery and infantry, as well as the 
commanding officers of artillery brigades' and infantry battalions 





1The English field artillery brigade corresponds to our battalion, the 
French “groupe,” and German “ Abtheilung.”—THE EDITOR. 
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were holding their respective commands for three months or more 
prior to going abroad, it became possible to establish the closest 
support between the two arms, permeating down through battery 
and company commanders to the subaltern officer. Since we are 
more concerned now with the training of new divisions than 
with anything else, it will be profitable to trace the steps through 
which the evolution of perfect cooperation may best be directed 
in anew division. Under present conditions, each artillery brigade 
and battalion of infantry will probably have been raised by the 
mayor of a town, each in a separate centre, these scattered units 
will usually be collected into a division within two months of 
their being called into existence, but that does not imply that they 
have had two months training—far from it; if the commanding 
officer is a wise man, he will get through vaccination and inocula- 
tion in those two months, and as officers and men are dribbling 
in all the time, it is obvious that whatever military training has 
‘ been imparted during that time has only been received in full 
measure by those who joined in the first week, and in a steadily 
diminishing ratio thereafter, until the last batch of recruits is 
reached and the zero point of training. When these units therefore 
join their divisions, there will be a period of another two months 
during which they are organised for training on scientific lines, 
specialists selected, courses for officers proceeded with, and a 
certain amount of cohesion gradually introduced into each unit 
as a fighting machine. During this period, cooperation between 
artillery and infantry can profitably be commenced by means of 
staff rides and combined tactical, or trench-warfare exercises on a 
small scale, each artillery brigade? being associated with an 
infantry brigade for the purpose, it being understood that the 
same grouping will be normal throughout the life of the division 
whether the association of the two arms is for billeting purposes or 
for a distinct tactical operation under one commander (F.A.T. 
Sec. 153 par. 6), or merely for purposes of mutual cooperation, as 
will usually be the case in trench warfare; in either case, the 
subordinate artillery commander must get into personal touch with 
the infantry commander in order to obtain full information as to 
the character of the operation that he is to support and as to the 
proposed method of its execution. (F.A.T. Sec. 153, par. 7.) 





2 Equivalent to our battalion. 
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During brigade training of the infantry, the affiliated artillery 
brigade and a company of Royal Engineers should be grouped one 
day in the week, under the command of the infantry brigadier; on 
these occasions the general officer commanding divisional artillery 
will give all the help he can in the way of advice to the infantry 
brigadier without interfering in his command; he will on such 
occasions in the field wear an umpire’s badge and act as artillery 
staff officer of the general officer commanding, he should take 
the opportunity of closely watching the handling of the artillery 
brigade by its own commander and particularly insist on the 
necessity of the artillery brigade commander receiving the earliest 
possible intimation of the group commander’s intention and 
outline of dispositions to achieve it, so that the artillery brigade 
commander may be able to get his orders out while the group 
commander is dealing in detail with the infantry. He must also 
insist upon the artillery brigade commander being always at group 
headquarters, or in the event of his temporary absence, leaving 
his adjutant to represent him, after informing the group com- 
mander why and for how long he wishes to be away from head- 
quarters. 

If the exercise is in the nature of trench warfare, the group 
commander’s shelter will always have the shelter for the artillery 
brigade commander alongside. 

Seeing that the time is short, tactical exercises under the group 
commander should be devoted primarily to the execution of a set 
piece in attack; success depends so largely on accurate timing and 
what may be termed the “drill” of the attack, that it is essential to 
practise every detail until perfect. The group commander with 
the assistance of his artillery commander will draw up a program 
somewhat on the following lines: 

An artillery staff officer (probably the adjutant or orderly 
officer) will go forward with the infantry advance, taking telephone 
line with him to communicate with artillery headquarters. He will 
carry out the duties mentioned in paragraphs 3, 4, and 5, acting 
as observation officer first and liaison officer subsequently. Each 
battalion headquarters in the attack will similarly carry forward a 
line to communicate with group headquarters. The artillery will 
support the attack under the orders of the artillery brigade com- 
mander who is kept informed of progress in front by his staff 
officer. When a line is reached by the infantry attack beyond 
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which no further progress can be made, each battalion commander 
thus held up will ask for help; it may be arranged beforehand that 
the single word “help” implies that further advance will not take 
place until a predetermined period of intense artillery fire has been 
completed. 

The group commander may have two battalions in firing line, 
and may receive this message from one battalion at 10.30, and 
without waiting for the other, decide at once to reply. ‘Intense 
fire 10.35,” which by pre-arrangement signifies that the enemy’s 
front trench will be exposed to intense artillery fire for 10 minutes, 
from 10.35 to 10.45; the officers commanding battalions must 
utilise this period in getting within charging distance of the 
trench, then, if necessary, lying down and awaiting the hour of 
10.45, upon which they will dash in at the same time as the artillery 
fire is lifted by pre-arrangement to curtain fire at 300 yards addi- 
tional range for three minutes, and another 300 yards for a further 
period of three minutes; this procedure will enable the advance 
to be continuous for at least 500 yards in rear of the first-line 
trench without any necessity for further orders. A program 
based on this principle admits of endless variation to suit various 
“special ideas;’’ the commander must decide before framing it, 
exactly how far he intends to penetrate the enemy’s line, and the 
attack must be stopped absolutely on that line and the position 
consolidated. I shall have more to say on this point later on, 
but for the present it is desired to emphasize the necessity for 
accurate timing and drill which can only be achieved by practice 
and not by listening to lectures or reading “Notes from the 
front.” 

During an operation of this kind, it will be observed that the 
group commander has three lines of telephone available for 
communication with the front, viz: two infantry lines and one 
artillery line; the artillery staff officer should preferably be with 
that part of the line from which the best view of the whole can be 
obtained, and this may be near the centre; he will keep the artillery 
commander constantly informed of what is going on at the front to 
enable the latter to make the best use of his batteries, and his 
messages will be passed to group commander’s staff officer for 
his information. An artillery line may at any time be required 
for an infantry message and vice versa. 

If an infantry line breaks down, the battalion commander must 
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utilise the nearest adjacent line to report the occurrence, and for 
other reports, and must leave an orderly with the operator of the 
adjacent instrument to take messages which arrive from group 
headquarters; the same procedure will naturally be adopted in the 
case of the artillery line breaking down. At this stage of the 
training, it should be carefully instilled into the minds of all 
infantry officers that cooperation between artillery and infantry 
calls for an equal measure of intelligent initiative from the in- 
fantry as from the artillery, and the first lesson for all infantry 
officers to learn in this connection is how to describe a target intelli- 
gently which they desire the artillery to engage. Such a message 
as the following is not of much value to anyone: ‘‘ Enemy collecting 
for counter-attack on our left front” signed “Captain Jones, 
Comdg. B Co.” An improvement on this would be: “ About two 
enemy companies collecting S.E. corner of Bois le Pretre, square A, 
26.c.2.3., probably for counter-attack on Fortin 203” signed 
“Captain Jones, Comdg. B Co., 2d Royal Fusiliers.” 

It is necessary for the infantry officer to put himself mentally 
in the position of the artillery commander who is expected to act 
on this message and think exactly what he could or would do on 
receipt of such a message. To obtain intelligent cooperation 
from the artillery, it is necessary that intelligent information 
should be given by the infantry. 

I will give one instance which will serve to show the tremendous 
responsibility which rests on the infantry officer in respect to this 
question of information. A company officer in the firing trench 
telephoned to the affiliated battery that a German working party 
was repairing a trench on a certain square, the battery opened fire 
in response, the infantry officer who was observing the fire, tele- 
phoned result “600 yds. over 800 yds. left,” the battery com- 
mander, unable to understand such an erratic result, referredto the 
artillery brigade commander, who ordered him to stop firing and 
proceeded to plot and spot on the map where the next shot would 
have fallen if the correction had been made, and found that it 
would have fallen in our own trenches where a British working 
party was busy. It was finally ascertained that the infantry officer 
had observed the working party, believing it to be in the German 
lines (a very easy mistake to make) and had located it inaccurately 
on the squared map. 

Exercises of the kind above described are a direct introduction 
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to the more elaborate schemes of attack in trench warfare, and 
accustom artillery and infantry to work in cooperation with a 
degree of precision in execution which is seldom attainable in 
encounter battles; at the same time, they serve to exercise the 
troops in field movements and make them adaptable to any 
situation which may arise, it being understood clearly that the 
method of working by a pre-arranged time program is only 
intended to be adopted when it would be impossible otherwise to 
take the enemy position, and this will always be the case in 
trench warfare. 

The next step in the training will be the exercising of the division 
as a coordinated whole on the special idea of an encounter battle, 
with a view to instructing it in field movements under the general 
commanding the division. As the time for training now available 
is exceedingly short, it may be necessary to carry on brigade and 
divisional training simultaneously. In my old division, the 18th, 
each brigade had one day a week with its affiliated artillery under 
the infantry brigadier as group commander, and the major general 
had one divisional operation, which towards the end of the training 
was a two-days affair. This was in the early summer. 

During divisional operations, the brigadier general commanding 
the artillery will establish his headquarters with the general officer 
commanding the division, and remain always in close touch with 
him, invariably leaving his brigade major or staff captain at 
divisional headquarters if he requires to leave headquarters 
himself to accompany the division commander in the field or per- 
sonally to observe the course of the operations or reconnoiter 
any part of the scene of action. A fairly typical case of the 
distribution of the artillery will be two brigades grouped under 
infantry brigadiers, each perhaps with one howitzer battery 
attached; one brigade and howitzer brigade less two batteries 
held at the immediate disposition of the general officer command- 
ing the artillery, who will dispose of it in such a manner as to have 
it in readiness to give effect to the division commander’s plan, so 
far as it can be ascertained from time to time, with a view to giving 
the most effective support possible at the shortest notice, as soon 
as the division commander has decided from what point and at 
what objective he will launch his reserves. This does not imply 
that the ungrouped artillery will be held in reserve out of action 
all the time, but that it will be so disposed as to enable it most 
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effectively to cooperate in the crisis of the fight. The division 
commander and commander of divisional artillery must be in the 
most intimate touch in order to secure the best results. At 
divisional headquarters, the general staff will arrange all messages 
coming in and copies of messages going out, so that the artillery 
commander or his brigade major can keep in touch with the 
situation in every detail; the artillery commander similarly will 
show a general staff officer all artillery messages, in or out, which 
it is desirable that the divisional general should be cognizant of. 
The headquarter section of the signal company is responsible for 
laying communications from artillery headquarters to artillery 
brigades, which are under immediate control of the commander of 
divisional artillery. The commander of divisional artillery may, 
and probably will, wish to communicate with the grouped brigades 
in order to get reports on the artillery situation which will aid him 
in deciding whether further artillery support is required at any 
particular point; such communications can be made through the 
group headquarters, or by orderly to the artillery brigade com- 
mander, or by both methods. 

Under different circumstances, one or more artillery brigades 
may be detailed to support certain infantry brigades in attaining a 
defined objective, but without being “grouped’’ under the in- 
fantry brigadier’s command, or the whole of the artillery may be 
controlled entirely from the commander of divisional artillery 
headquarters; the circumstances under which such centralisation 
is possible must, however, be rare in the case of encounter 
battles. 

We now get to what has become the normal kind of warfare on 
the Western front, and I will endeavor to describe the normal 
situation in so far as it concerns our subject. 

A division is allotted to a certain section of the German trench 
line and occupies infantry trenches suitably disposed for holding 
up any German attack emanating from that section, and on the 
other hand destined to facilitate any attack from our side against 
that portion of the German front; the system of trenches on both 
sides will vary considerably in depth according to circumstances. 
A defensive system, from the obstacles in front to the traversed 
fire trench about the rear end of the approach trenches, may be 
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as much as half a mile or two miles in depth.’ The front will be 
divided up between infantry brigades, and each brigade will 
probably have a front calculated for two battalions; the system 
may be one battalion in firing line and one in reserve, or each 
battalion of the brigade may have two companies up and two in 
reserve; let us take the latter arrangement as a basis and divide 
the section allotted to the brigade into four portions, A, B, C, and 
D, each of which is allotted to a battalion; we may designate the 
battalions by the letters a, b, c, and d, for purpose of reference. 

The commander of divisional artillery will, so far as the condi- 
tions permit, allot an artillery brigade to each section of the German 
trenches corresponding with the infantry allotment, the artillery 
brigades being those which have been affiliated or grouped with the 
same infantry brigades during training; the howitzer brigade will 
usually be split up, and the batteries distributed between the gun 
brigades for the purpose of engaging targets on the gun brigades’ 
fronts which can best be dealt with by howitzer fire. Each 
battalion of infantry in the trenches is connected by telephone 
with the battery of the artillery brigade affiliated to its own 
infantry brigade, and a company commander in the firing trench 
can at any time call up the affiliated battery; the battery will 
usually have one of its officers in or near the firing trench for the 
purpose of observing fire, acting as artillery liaison officer with the 
infantry and keeping his battery commander informed of every- 
thing going on in his front. The battery commander will take 
frequent opportunities of discussing affairs with the battalion 
commander and cultivating the closest and most intimate rela- 
tions with him. 





3 Experiences gained in the winter battle in Champagne (translated from a 
German document): 

Depth of Defensive System. 

As the result of necessity and daily requirements, a network of trenches, 
improved by experience and proved in actual fighting to be effective was 
constructed during the winter battle in Champagne for a depth of 244 K.M:a 
network which superficially had an irregular and unsystematic appearance, 
but which in reality represented the results of a carefully thought out, complete, 
and minutely organised scheme, which finally gave commanders and men 
the conviction that the position was impregnable, and that even should the 
enemy succeed in making a local breech in our line, which cannot always be 
prevented, the attacks would none the less be doomed to complete failure. 

We have learned by experiment and experience that what was required was 
not one, or even several lines of fixed defences, but rather a fortified zone 
which permitted a certain liberty of action, so that the best use could be made 
of all the advantages offered by the configuration of the ground, and all the 
disadvantages could as far as possible be overcome. 
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Each battery commander is in telephonic communication with 
his own brigade commander, and each battalion commander is 
similarly in telephonic communication with his brigadier; the 
fighting post of the artillery brigade commander will be as close 
as possible to that of the infantry brigadier’s—the fighting posts 
are not necessarily the normal headquarters, but these latter 
will also be in close touch. It will then be seen that there are two 
complete systems of telephonic communication from the firing 
trench to the supporting battery and from the supporting batteries 
to brigade headquarters, one system being the artillery lines and 
the other the infantry lines, each used for their own purposes 
but capable at any moment of supplementing each others defi- 
ciencies in the event of a breakdown. 

From the infantry brigadiers and from the artillery brigade 
commanders, separate lines again run respectively to the division 
commander, and to the commander of divisional artillery, whose 
normal headquarters are in the closest proximity, and fighting 
station probably one and the same. 

When a distance of only 30 yards separates the British from the 
German trenches, it will be readily understood that very fine 
shooting is required on the part of the artillery, and the closest 
touch must be maintained between the artillery and infantry to 
enable the latter to know exactly what may be expected when the 
artillery is registering or engaging various parts of the German 
front, and to what extent they must temporarily evacuate this 
or that trench. 

Information as to the Germans’ activities will constantly be 
coming back from the firing line to the guns, such as, ‘‘ Machine 
gun Fortin apparently being repaired‘ on square A26. b2.5,” or, 
“Trench mortars in square B.21 d.3.4 causing casualties”; artillery 
brigade commanders can at once give the necessary help suited 
to the case. 

It must be understood that the intimate grouping of artillery 
and infantry brigades for trench warfare does not imply that the 
artillery brigade commander is placed under the command of the 
infantry brigadier as he might be in a billeting area or in a tactical 
operation ; the grouping in the trenches assures immediate response 
by the latter to the requirements of the former, without the delay 





‘Apparently the word “‘repaired’’ as here used is an adaptation of the 
French word répérer and here means the process of ascertaining correct 
firing data in fire for adjustment.—EDITOoR. 
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or congestion which would be caused by constant reference to a 
central authority in cases where centralisation in unnecessary; 
but the divisional artillery commander must always have the 
reins in his hands and be in a position to use any battery, for any 
purpose, over any of the area covered by its fire, irrespective of the 
particular section of the German trenches allotted to it for the 
special purpose of giving the infantry an affiliated artillery unit 
upon which it has always a direct call. The allotment of zones to 
brigades of artillery in conformity with the distribution of infantry 
brigades, is only one part of the artillery organisation; I have 
dwelt somewhat particularly upon it because it is in this connec- 
tion that the cooperation between infantry and artillery is most 
in evidence, but we should have an incomplete picture of the 
organisation and action of the artillery if we omitted to review, 
however briefly, some of the other aspects of the employment 
of this arm. The commander of divisional artillery must appor- 
tion the whole of the enemy area behind the firing trenches between 
brigades and batteries in such a manner as to ensure every part of 
it being under fire from some quarter; cross fire and enfilade fire 
upon certain points must be arranged for, and this will in some 
cases require cooperation on the part of the neighboring artillery 
on the right or left, situated in the area of another division. Some- 
times it will be found that even where the enemy trenches are 
closest to our own, it is impossible to obtain any effect by direct 
fire or even to observe the effect of that fire owing to the enormous 
mine craters immediately in front; in such a case resort must be 
had to enfilade fire and oblique observation if we are to give our 
infantry in their front trenches the support they require. There is 
also the allotment of “selected batteries” to work with aeroplane 
observation, and the organisation of the whole of the heavy 
artillery which is allotted to the divisional area, in such a manner 
as to dominate the enemy’s artillery and destroy his defensive 
works in rear. 

From the occupation of a section of the line, the next step is the 
preparation for the attack. Until recently it was believed that a 
continuous offensive, properly conducted, with no check in the 
torrent of fresh troops, must be able to break through the German 
lines, but experience has shown that this policy pursued too literally 
cannot achieve the results hoped for, owing to the fact that the 
effect of the preparatory bombardment can only be temporary 
and the impetus of the infantry attack, no matter how well timed 
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to secure the maximum results in the minimum of time, no matter 
how sufficiently and continuously it is reinforced from the rear, will 
inevitably reach the limit of its penetration, as the effect of the 
preliminary bombardment and subsequent supporting artillery 
fire wanes in effect and is succeeded by attempts on the part of the 
enemy to rally and entrench and ultimately to counter-attack. 
Such a doctrine is disappointing to those who have tenaciously 
clung to the idea that a sufficiently determined offensive, amply 
supported by artillery and continuously reinforced, could drive 
its way right through the enemy’s lines, but it seems necessary 
to recognise the fact that a certain psychological moment will be 
reached in every successful attack when it behoves the com- 
mander to consolidate his gains and reorganise his troops for a 
fresh effort at the earliest possible moment. The réle of the 
artillery must be to arrange beforehand to give effective support 
against counter-attack to certain points of tactical importance 
which it is recognised must be held at any cost by the best troops 
and immediately placed in a thorough state of defence. Such 
points will certainly be made the focus of hostile counter-attacks, 
and adequate artillery preparation must be considered beforehand 
so that such attacks may not have a chance of succeeding before 
the infantry have had time to complete their defensive prepara- 
tions. 
ATTACK BY A DIVISION IN TRENCH WARFARE. 


The preparations for the attack by one or more divisions in 
trench warfare are of the most elaborate nature and call for equal 
efficiency in staff work and in the accurate drill of the troops 
engaged. ‘The object may be stated as the complete penetration 
of the enemy’s line with a view to the capture of his artillery. 
This can only be obtained by driving forward the attack without 
intermission or any loss of continuity and delivering our blows in 
such quick succession as to forestall the possibility of successful 
counter-attack. 

The preliminary phases of the infantry attack no longer exists 
in trench warfare; the infantry combat in fact commences with the 
assault. The artillery opens the path for the infantry, and in as 
much as it has to cover the whole depth of the enemy’s position, 
it must be well forward at the outset, to avoid as far as possible 
the necessity for change of position which would either be im- 
possible under fire or endanger the success of the operation at a 
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critical moment owing to cessation of fire during movement. The 
task of the divisional artillery in the preparation of the attack 
will be to supplement the fire of the heavy artillery, with the 
object of: 

(a). Destroying the enemy’s accessory works and wire entangle- 
ments; 

(b). Breaking down the first-line trenches and shelters in rear, 
together with the second-line trenches and communications; 

(c). Damaging flanking works and being always in readiness to 
open fire on any such works as may not be discovered until the 
moment of assault. 

The infantry trench mortars will be particularly valuable in 
cooperating with the artillery in all cases where, owing to the lie 
of the ground, the artillery fire cannot be effectively brought to 
bear or accurately observed. The success of this preliminary 
bombardment will depend on the accurate registration of targets 
previously carried out, after which there will be no prolonged or 
rapid fire during the preliminary bombardment. Eighty to 100 
rounds per field gun or howitzer should be about the average 
expenditure of ammunition, and the rate of fire never greater 
than four rounds a minute from each gun. The preliminary 
bombardment must continue until the accessory defences of the 
first and second lines have been destroyed, not the least part of 
which is the destruction of the enemy wire entanglements; the 
bombardment of trenches, dug-outs, and communication trenches 
will proceed simultaneously with the destruction of the accessory 
defences as also the attack of the enemy’s batteries by our heavy 
batteries. 

As soon as the preliminary bombardment has effected its object, 
a final bombardment by bursts of rapid fire will take place. Ata 
given signal or at a certain prearranged hour, the infantry will be 
launched from the starting parallel to the assault; at the same 
moment, the whole of the guns which were firing in the enemy’s 
front-line trenches will increase their elevation so as to create a 
curtain of shrapnel fire say 300 yards in rear; during this period 
the infantry will probably be able to reach the enemy’s front 
trenches without any casualties to speak of; if our artillery fire has 
been thoroughly effective, the whole line can proceed at a walk. 
As soon as the front trenches are carried, the artillery curtain fire 
must be carried say another 300 yards to the rear, while our 
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infantry press forward to the attack of the second-line trenches; 
it is at this phase of the action that guns will have to be brought 
forward to demolish accessory defences which have remained 
undiscovered until they have suddenly opened fire on the assaulting 
columns at close quarters. The artillery officers who have been 
observing for their batteries in the front trenches or forward 
observing stations should go forward with the infantry, taking 
forward their telephone lines and keeping their batteries and bri- 
gade commander informed as to the progress and requirements 
of the infantry. 

Telephonic communication must be supplemented by visual 
signals; it is essential for the artillery to know where the infantry 
is; one of the most practical methods is for each infantry section 
to carry one small screen of the type known as “casualty screen” 
at maneuvers, and to plant it immediately in rear of the section 
when halted. Rocket signals have been tried, to indicate that 
our infantry has reached a certain line. Any signals are liable to 
be imitated by the enemy and thus stultify their value. 

When it is fully realised what elaboration is necessary in order 
continuously to maintain the maximum of our offensive power 
for a sufficient time to ensure the capture of the enemy’s position 
and guns and to hold what we have gained, it will be evident that 
preparation for the consolidation of our gains must be commenced 
while the wave of success is at its height before it has begun to 
expend itself, and that then, and not later, we must begin to 
prepare for a renewal of the attack with the same careful elabora- 
tion which characterised the first effort and ensured its success 
so as to confront the enemy with an equally well prepared second 
blow before he has had time to recover from the first. 


D 











A German View of the Munition Shortage.’ 


OR months, our newspapers have had constant headings 
such as “The Munitions Shortage in England,” ‘The 
Munitions Troubles in Russia,” etc. Our daily papers 

quote extracts from articles on this line which fill columns of the 
English, French and Russian papers. The complaints are espec- 
ially loud in England. As early as March, Arthur Len, M. P., 
wrote to his constituents from English headquarters: “Our troops 
do not understand why the greatest industrial country of the 
world cannot supply them with a sufficient quantity of ammuni- 
tion eight months after the outbreak of the war. Powder and 
projectiles in a constantly increasing flow are the first requirement 
at the present time.” Since then much has been done by the 
government and others in England to supply the shortage. Never- 
theless, the cry for munitions has not been silenced even now, 
three months later. On the contrary it has become louder. A 
search has been made both in England and this country for the 
reasons for the complete failure of English industry. The Vienna 
Neue Presse a short time ago published the views solicited by it 
from the leading Austro-Hungarian industrialists on this question. 
The answers treated the technical and organizational reasons very 
thoroughly and accurately. But as far as I can ascertain, no one 
either here or elsewhere in our press has touched on the main 
point: the primary causes of our enemies’ munition shortage are 
purely military. 

The English Army in its present strength and organization is a 
product of necessity, a military improvisation with all its weak- 
nesses. The munition supply was therefore sufficient for the 
peace strength and for the units that it was planned to form on 
the outbreak of war. Beyond this, there was no calculation of 
needs, and of course all prospective organization was lacking. 
England is always actually waging war somewhere in her empire, 
but it scarcely touches the calm of the cool islanders. No one 
therefore foresaw that even the Boer War would be only an armed 
promenade in comparison with the present struggle. From many 





1 Translated for the INFANTRY JOURNAL from Militér Wochenblatt, June 29, 
15. 
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reports, the fact is evident that even the leading statesmen are 
completely surprised by the seriousness of the present war. Only 
thus can the lack of care in the preparations for this war on land 
be explained. 

Germany’s industry has become great through a happy union 
of theory and practice. The Englishman proudly despised prog- 
ress on scientific lines. He therefore lacks the great direction 
lines for new organizations. That is now shown in the military 
establishment which in this gigantic struggle cannot stand as an 
independent creation as in the ordinary colonial wars, but is 
intimately interwoven with other industrial life. We have there- 
fore acted with clearness of purpose in military-industrial matters 
while the English methods are characterized by groping about and 
changing of system. At first, the factories were denuded of work- 
men because they were required for military service. Now hun- 
dreds and thousands are being returned from the front to the 
factories. A similar course of events may be observed in France. 

It is in keeping with this characteristic trait of the English 
people that their leading men have not devoted so thorough a 
study to the experiences and observations of the recent wars as 
was the case with us. Only thus can an explanation for Lloyd 
George’s statement in the House of Commons be found (April, 
1915): “The surprise of the war is the amount of ammunition and 
guns required.” Our army administration was not surprised by 
it to the same extent because it had in continual peace labors 
studied the events of recent wars in their innermost details and 
had drawn lessons for the future from them. The constantly 
ascending curve of ammunition expenditure since the war of 
1870-71 led to greater foresight on our part in regard to the cal- 
culation of ammunition necessities. In the bloodiest battle of 
the war—Vionville—each rifle in the III Army Corps used on 
the average 35 cartridges, and each gun 162 rounds. In Man- 
churia (Mukden), the consumption rose abruptly to 196 cartridges 
and 504 rounds. 

The study of recent wars also compelled us to reckon with the 
possibility of a war of positions on long fronts and with its effect 
on the expenditure of ammunition. Every army may indeed 
hope to overthrow the enemy by swift blows, but a correct valua- 
tion of modern firearms called for precautions. That the world 
war would take on the form which we are now viewing no one 
exactly foresaw. Count Schlieffen, it is true, speaks in his writings 
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of position warfare on enormous fronts which might characterize 
the future war. But even he—and who had more right to do 
so’—hoped that our commanders would succeed in avoiding 
position warfare. Nevertheless he took precautions in time for 
preparing our army for such a war. To our good fortune, the 
fortresses on the eastern frontier of France had the same influence 
on our preparations as position warfare. In contrast to other 
armies, we have on that account for many years included high- 
angle-fire cannon in our field army. France and Russia did not 
follow our example until recent years. Our war department was 
therefore accustomed to the characteristics of this weapon through 
long use in time of peace and especially familiar with the great 
quantity and weight of ammunition which the heavy artillery of 
the field army consumes. Only our opponents, especially those 
on the other side of the channel, are surprised by it. We do not 
envy them their surprise and rightly doubt whether they can 
overcome our handicap in this regard within any time that can 
be foreseen. 

A Japanese proverb reads, “ Daylight penetrates through the 
smallest chink.’’ Even Lloyd George was so careless as to 
reveal to us that the expenditure of ammunition in the English 
Army has increased to the ratio of 20: 388 while the army is now 
(June, 1915) only six times as large as at the beginning of the war. 
These figures say more to the expert than the speaker dreamed 
of. They act like the rays of the sun in the darkness. 

At the beginning of the war, well trained regiments opposed us 
in Flanders. The enemy’s expenditure of ammunition was 
therefore restrained within reasonable limits. The thoroughly 
trained soldier fires only when he is sure of his shot. In the fire 
fight of today, even in a defensive position, the rifleman is almost 
entirely independent in the choice of target and the kind of fire. 
The fire training of the individual man is therefore decisive in its 
effects on the success of the fire fight and the expenditure of 
cartridges. The new soldier fires at ranges at which the experi- 
enced infantryman keeps his lead in his belt. He is subject in 
much greater degree to the nerve-racking influences of battle and 
often sees dangers where none are present. In the darkness of 
the night, he imagines every bush to be a sign of the commence- 
ment of an attack. So the rifle of the untrained infantryman is 
often discharged when there is no target, and hundreds, often 
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thousands of shots follow. The expenditure of cartridges is there- 
fore a sure index of the training of the individual infantryman 
and of the discipline of the organization. In like manner, the ex- 
penditure of ammunition in the artillery increases as soon as 
poorly trained battery commanders direct the fire. Of course the 
training of the individual cannonier hardly has any effect in this re- 
spect. On the other hand, the training of the commander, which 
cannot be given in a few weeks, is controlling in its influence. On 
account of the great increase of artillery, the English Army must 
have seriously lacked battery commanders who had had adequate 
training in observation and fire direction. The use of artillery 
in masked positions in any case, even in the hands of trained 
officers, calls for a great quantity of ammunition. But the modern 
quickfirer consumes a quantity of shells, nothing short of enormous, 
when it is entrusted to untrained officers. To this must be added 
that badly trained infantry can accomplish little with its own 
powers. It therefore requires the support of artillery fire in an 
increased degree. In position warfare, guns usually fire percussion 
shell whose beaten zone is very limited. The effect formerly 
attained by one shrapnel against a target in the open now requires 
many shells. The targets are so skilfully blended into the terrain 
that only the eye of the practiced observer can find them. Their 
small depth, however, requires a firing method in which each 
shot must be accurately observed. 

The English casualty lists show that our guns, which are abun- 
dantly supplied with ammunition, have constantly reaped a rich 
harvest. The filling out of the thinned ranks must therefore 
take place at an ever increasing rate. The training period will 
therefore grow shorter. On this account, the munition shortage 
will not cease in the English Army. 


® 
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Auxiliary-Target and Mil-Rule Scale. 





In the rule shown above, credit is given Capt. H. E. Eames, 
28th Infantry, and Capt. W. H. Patterson, 12th Infantry, for the 
idea of an auxiliary target device, and ist Lieut. C. B. Hodges, 
4th Infantry, for the mil rule, with particular reference to the 
description of the “Infantry Fire Director’s Rule” by Lieutenant 
Hodges in the March-April, 1914, issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
The exposition of the mil rule there given will not be here 
repeated. 

The rule above shown may be used to determine ranges, define 
objectives, obtain mechanically a sight setting when an auxiliary 
aiming point is used, and in sketching. 

It is made preferably of hard-maple flooring and, when com- 
pleted, is 7 inches long, 14% inches wide and 4% inch thick. A 
piece of wood about 9 inches in length is selected and dressed to the 
requisite width and thickness. A length of 7 inches is then laid 
off, the surplus length not being cut off until the rule is completed, 
thus avoiding checks and splitting. 

The sight leaf is ground nearly flat on the back of the joint, 
placed on the rule so that the top of the leaf is 44 inch from the 
7 inch line, and its outline and drift slide guides marked on the 
rule. The leaf is countersunk until flush with the surface, and the 
back of the slot, cut along the slide guides, is beveled and rounded. 
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Two drift slides are used, the lower one being cut off at the top 
of the field view, the upper one being inverted and cut off at about 
one-half the field view. This brings the two open sighting notches 
together andformsa peep. After the scales have been constructed, 
the leaf is fixed by three small brads as shown. The drift-slide 
pins are notched for better retention in use. 

After the countersink is prepared for the leaf, the rule is beveled 
on its four edges, the beveled surfaces being five-sixteenths of 
an inch wide. 

The mil scale is then laid off as shown, 10 mils equalling 4 inch. 
An extension is laid off on the left, and between 90 and 100 as it 
will be found that the middle extension is best used for small 
brackets or fronts. 

Invert the rule and lay off the universal scale for 3, 6, and 12 
inch maps. Lay off the universal slope scale for 3, 6, and 12 inch 
maps and the stride scale for 6 and 12inch maps. A space between 
these scales may be used for other scales or data as the user may 
desire. 

The subdivisions of the scales are marked with a light chisel 
cut and then with waterproof ink. In inking the rule, if the rule 
is heated over a lamp or otherwise, a series of ink marks made, 
then again exposed to heat and the process continued, the ink 
will not run into the fiber of the wood. 

For convenience, the following table for fronts of 100 yards is 
placed on the face of the rule: 


Mils Range Mils Range 
40 2500 71 1400 
42 2400 77 1300 
44 2300 83 1200 
46 2200 90 1100 
48 2100 100 1000 
50 2000 111 900 
53 1900 125 800 
55 1800 143 700 
58 1700 166 600 
62 1600 200 500 
67 1500 


For a 50 yard front, take one-half of the number of mils in the 
above table, etc. 
The formula: Front X 1000+ mils=%, may also be on the rule. 
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Three sixteenths of an inch below the leaf, make a small hole 
for the string with a countersink on the back for the knot. A 
breeches lace makes an excellent string. A knot is tied 22 inches 
from the rule for use of the auxiliary target device and 25 inches 
from the rule for the mil scale, the string being 30 inches long. 

In using the mil scale, if the rule is held toward the shoulder and 
somewhat in the off-hand position of aiming with a rifle, the length 
of the string will be, in effect, shortened. To avoid eye strain, 
turn the head squarely toward the rule and hold the knot between 
thumb and finger, back of the thumb against the closed eye-lid. 
For accuracy when using the mil scale or determining a sight 
setting, hold the extended hand against some object or assume the 
sitting or prone positions as in firing. 

In using the auxiliary aiming device, hold the 22-inch knot 
between the teeth, place the thumbs upon the drift-slide pins, and 
if the aiming point is below the true target, set the open sighting 
notch of the lower slide at the determined range to the true target; 
the upper slide then becomes the movable slide; conversely, if the 
aiming point is above the true target. Then, holding the rule 
taut directly to the front and with the stationary lower slide 
sighted at the aiming point, close the bracket by sighting the 
upper slide at the true target. The reading of the movable sight 
will be the range to be used. 

The use of the universal yard and slope scales in reading or 
making maps is well known to everyone. In sketching, the mil 
scale may be used to obtain a distance by taking a mil reading 
between two objects which have been or will be located on the 
sketch. As 10 mils equal 4% inch, an inch lineal scale may be 
readily constructed and expanded to feet and yards. 

CuARLEs G. Davis, 
Lieut.-Col., 6th Inf., Illinois National Guard. 


® 


A Possible Cause of Casualties. 

Nobody can see the daily papers without being grieved as 
well as shocked at the very heavy casualty lists which daily 
appear, and which show how grave are the losses which our 
troops are incurring in Flanders and particularly in the Dar- 
danelles. It is but natural if people seeing only losses, and not, 
perhaps, having a sufficient military perception to judge results, 
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‘ ’ 


‘out there’ 


‘ 


begin to think that things are not going well, or 
that at least there must be “‘something wrong.’ We fear that 
we shall not bring much comfort to these anxious ones when we 
give it as our opinion that these losses are now inevitable, that 
they are likely to become worse rather than better, that they are 
largely the result of Army improvisation, and that we can now 
only obtain the results for which we are striving, can only reach 
the end for which we are working, at a cost which was not incurred 
when the war began, and which at one time, not so very long ago, 
we should have regarded as prohibitive. When our regiments, 
battalions, and batteries in France and Flanders first suffered 
losses calling for reinforcements, the drafts which were then sent 
out contained a certain percentage of ex-soldiers and trained 
men, and they came immediately upon arrival in the field under 
officers and non-commissioned officers and among comrades of 
experience, who were able to give them all kinds of good advice 
and example in the matter of inflicting loss upon the enemy 
without themselves running any unnecessary risks. As units of 
the Territorial and New Armies first reached the front, they were 
not employed from the start in their own brigades and divisions, 
but were included as single battalions among Regular brigades, 
and learnt the gentle arts of killing and of avoiding being killed 
in the best of all possible schools. The wider front upon which 
our Army is now employed in Flanders has not only made it 
impossible that this preliminary training and instruction can be 
afforded to the same extent, since Territorial and New Army 
brigades and divisions are now required to stand on their own 
feet almost from the first moment of arrival across the Channel, 
but the units of the old Regular Army themselves contain so 
large a proportion of new material that they do not possess to 
the same extent the knowledge which formerly they were able so 
usefully to impart. In the Gallipoli Peninsula, where the latest 
landing seems to have been so especially costly, the execution of 
the advance and attack appears to have been mainly confided to 
divisions composed exclusively of “the First Hundred Thousand.” 
That they did well we are assured, that they pressed the attack 
under severe punishment there can be no doubt, but we shall be 
doing these gallant brigades and divisions no injustice when we 
suggest that with Regular, and even we will say, with more ex- 
perienced troops, the losses would probably have been lighter 
even if the actual results had been no better; possibly it is not 
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going too far to say that we should not have had to mourn such 
heavy losses in the landing at and advance from Shuvla Bay had 
it been possible to make these troops serve first the apprentice- 
ship which the new soldiers of the earliest contingents were accorded 
on their initial arrival in France. We shall in time get the results 
we expect, but we shall obtain them at increased expenditure, and 
it is this conviction which forces us to believe that we shall need 
in the future the provision of larger and more frequent drafts than 
up to now has been contemplated.—Army and Navy Gazette. 

















Book Reviews. 


The Invasion of America. By Julius Muller. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company, 1916. Cloth, demy 8vo, 352 
pages, illustrated. Price $1.25. 

This volume, like many others that have appeared since the pre- 
paredness issue became acute, gives in detail the steps by which 
the army of a European Coalition is convoyed to our shores, 
seizes the vital points in the North Atlantic region, and so main- 
tains itself for six months, when, having extracted billions in taxes, 
it reembarks unscathed as our three improvised armies close in 
upon it. The assumed point of landing is just west of Point 
Judith, and from that point Narragansett Bay is opened for a 
naval base. Boston is taken from the rear and New England 
cut off. The Regular Army and Organized Militia are mobilized 
between the Hudson and the Berkshires, with headquarters at 
Albany, but is unable to give battle, due to lack of numbers and 
training. The Coalition moves along both shores of Long Island 
sound, takes the harbor defenses at the western end (why are 
they put there?) in reverse and thus secures control of New York, 
later sending an expedition on floats via Kill von Kull and Staten 
Island Sound, to take Fort Hancock in reverse. Two forts at 
the Narrows are surrendered to prevent bombardment of the city, 
since they, being within the city limits, constitute it a fortified 
place. 

The reader’s curiosity regarding the action of the Navy in the 
face of sure defeat by the sea power of the Coalition is relieved by 
finding it safely anchored under the guns at the Carribean entrance 
to the Panama Canal, a strong landing force from its personnel 
being disembarked to assure the defense of the forts and the canal. 
The action of the invader is justified step by step in foot notes 
citing references to the laws of war and American precedents. 

We commend this volume to the attention of the three-lines- 
of-defense theorists. . 


Ordeal by Battle. By Frederick Scott Oliver. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1916. Cloth, 8vo, 437 pages. Price 
$1.50. 

The title of this book is perhaps a trifle misleading. One’s 
first thought is that a book so described would contain a descrip- 
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And why not? There are several 
genuinely sensible cigarettes being 
sold today. Fatimas are not the 
only one. And you would sooner 
smoke a sensible cigarette than the 
other kind—every man would. 

So here’s the way to pick out one 
of the sensible ones: 

ist. It must suit your taste. 

2nd. It must be comfortable to 
your tongue and throat—no burn or 

ite. 





You can just as well have 
a Sensible Cigarette 


3rd. It must leave you feeling tip- 
top—free from any heady or heavy 
feeling after you have smoked as 
many as you want to. 

Now, one of these sensible cigar- 

ettes is Fatima. And Fatimas please 
sO many men that they outsell any 
other cigarette costing over 5c. 
_. The thing for you to do is to see 
if they please you too. If they do, 
be sensible—stick to Fatimas. They'll 
be good to you. Start in today. 





tion of the more in- 
timate details of com- 
bat and the trials to | 
which it subjects the 
soldier’s soul rather 
than, as is actually the 
case, an analysis of 
a nation’s prepared- | 
ness for war and its 
ability to stand the 
supreme test of an international conflict. Hence the title 
“Ordeal by War’’ would more accurately describe the subject 
matter of the volume here under review. Perhaps the more 
vivid effect which the specific has on the imagination as 
opposed to the general, led the author to employ the more con- 
crete term. 

By whatever title the book is described, it is a most illuminating 
revelation of the conditions, political and military, which have 
existed in England during the present war and the period just pre- 
ceding it. Perhaps the most impressive feature of Mr. Oliver’s thesis 
is the effect of the system of government by party politics upon 
English statesmen in deterring them from taking the measures which 
they knew to be essential to national safety. This finds especial 
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application in our own internal situation and to some extent is a 
repetition of conditions which existed during our own Civil War. 
Our political system, however, possesses the advantage over that 
prevailing in England in that the tenure of office of our Chief 
Executive cannot be terminated at any moment as is the case with 
the English ministry. He is therefore less likely to be deterred 
from taking the action which the situation requires through 
knowledge of the fact that an outbreak of popular disapproval 
will immediately remove him from office. In this connection, 
the author pays the following tribute to the resolute action of 
President Lincoln in the face of the necessity for conscription as 
the last resource for maintaining the integrity of the union: 

The Northern States—confident in their numbers and wealth— 
relied at first upon the voluntary system. It gave them great and 
gallant armies; but these were not enough; and as months went by, 
President Lincoln realized that they were not enough. 

Disregarding the entreaties of his friend to beware of asking of 
the people ‘“‘what the people would never stand,” disregarding 
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the clamors of his enemies about personal freedom, he insisted 
upon conscription, believing that by these means alone the Union 
could be saved. And what was the result? A section of the press 
foamed with indignation. Mobs yelled, demonstrated, and in 
their illogical fury lynched negroes, seeing in these unfortunates 
the cause of all their troubles. But the mobs were not the Amer- 
ican people. They were only a noisy and contemptible minority 
of the American people whose importance as well as courage had 
been vastly over-rated. The quiet people were in deadly earnest 
and they supported their President. 

But the task which Lincoln set himself was one of the hardest 
that a democratic statesman ever undertook... The demand 
which he determined to make, and did make, may well have tried 
his heart as he sat alone in the night watches. For compulsion 
was a violation of the habits and prejudices of the old American 
stock, while it was even more distasteful to new immigrants. It 
was contrary to the traditions and theories of the Republic, and, 
as many thought, to its fundamental principles. . . . 

Compulsion, therefore, was a great thing to ask of the American 
people. But the American people are a great people, and they 
understood. And Lincoln was a great man—one of the greatest, 
noblest, and most human in the whole of history—and he did not 
hesitate to ask, to insist, and to use force. 


A large part of the book is devoted to consideration of English 
international policy, the causes of the present war and indications 
which in the period just preceding the war had given warning of 
its coming, the doctrine of the pacifists, German philosophy, 
ideals, and policy, and the other kindred subjects. This portion 
of the book is, as might be expected, strongly biassed by the 
author’s nationality. One could wish, however, that he had 
devoted less space to pointing the finger of evil at his country’s 
opponent. But he does not, like a great many other authors who 
have written about the war, confine his discussion to the enemy’s 
moral iniquities and fail to suggest what should be done about it. 
He makes many comparisons between the English and German 
attitudes toward the war that redound greatly to the credit of 
the latter. Comparing voluntary with compulsory service, he 
states— 

Of two men—equal in age, strength, training and courage— 
one of whom believes his cause to be just while the other does not, 
there can be no doubt that the former will fight better than the 
latter—even though the latter was enlisted under the voluntary 
system, while the former was a conscript or pressed man. In this 
sense, the superiority of the “‘voluntary” principle is incontest- 
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able. But is there any evidence to show that either the original 
soldiers or the new levies of the German army are risking their 
lives in this war any less willingly than our own countrymen, who 
went out with the Expeditionary Force, or those others who have 
since responded to Lord Kitchener’s appeal? Is there any reason 
to suppose that they are fighting any less bravely and intelli- 
gently? 

Several chapters are of specific interest to the military man, 
one of which relating to the “Composition of the British Army”’ 
was reprinted in February, 1916, issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

Great Britain’s ability to maintain her position as a great 
power through naval superiority alone has rested upon her ability 
to supplement her sea forces by the armies of her continental 
allies. If these should prove inadequate, her overthrow on both 
land and sea would be only a question of time— 

In a contest with a continental enemy who Conquers on land, 
while we win victory after victory at sea, the result will not be a 
settlement in our favor but a drawn issue. And the draw will be 
to his advantage, not our own. For having overthrown the 
balance of power by reason of his successful campaign and inva- 
sions, he will then be free to concentrate his whole energies upon 
wresting away naval supremacy from the British Empire. In 
time, the sea power which is only a sea power will be overborne 
with numbers and finally worsted by the victorious land power. 


The “Ordeal by Battle” is by far the most interesting and 
instructive volume, dealing with internal conditions of the British 
Empire during the progress of the war, that has yet come to our 
attention. 
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The Infantry Prize. 

Several requests have been received for changes in the condi- 
tions of award of the Infantry Prize published in the November 
issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. As no changes can be made in 
the conditions without injustice to authors who have already 
submitted their manuscripts, the rules prescribed will be adhered 
to. Consideration will be given to the suggested amendments 
in preparing rules for the award of future prizes. 


® 
Changes of Address. 

It is vitally important that all members and subscribers keep 
the office informed of changes of address if they are to receive the 
JournaLregularly. Postmasters do not always forward JouRNALS 
to new addresses, and we are without authority to change a 
subscriber’s address on our mailing list unless we are notified by 
him to do so. We cannot follow the Army List and Directory. 

The recent removal of troops from Texas City, has resulted in 
cutting down the office force of the postmaster there and he has 
notified us that he can no longer forward JourRNALs to new 
addresses. 

If your JOURNAL is incorrectly addressed, please notify the 
Secretary of the Association at once and have your name correctly 
entered on our mailing list. Changes will be made as often as 
requested, but not otherwise. 

® 
New Members. 

Benedict, Charles C., 2d Lieutenant, 21st Infantry. 

Brown, L. A., Captain, 1st Infantry, North Carolina Natienal 
Guard. 

Campbell, Harry B., Major, 8th Infantry, Massachusetts 
Volunteer Militia. 

Gerhardt, Jacob J., 2d Lieutenant, 23d Infantry. 

Gill, Jr., Isaac, 2d Lieutenant, 9th Infantry. 

Hearn, Thomas G., 2d Lieutenant, 6th Infantry. 

James, Harold W., 2d Lieutenant, 21st Infantry. 

Leonard, John W., 2d Lieutenant, 6th Infantry. 

Lindsay, George W., Captain, 4th Infantry, Ohio National 
Guard. 

Ralston, Francis W., Captain, Coast Artillery Corps. 
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GENTLE _— WASHINGTON, D. C., 
No. 21 March 1, 1916. 


1. Practically every profession or trade has its repre- 
sentative magazine. Such periodicals are generally known 
as trade magazines, or to advertisers as “‘class’’ magazines. 


2. The INFANTRY JOURNAL is a “‘class’’ magazine in 
the sense of its circulation being largely limited to a single 
profession, but equally so if reference be made to quality. 


3. A progressive business man would no more think of 
running his business without his “‘trade” publication than 
a lawyer would without the Federal Reporter. 


4. Probably a large percentage of Infantry officers take 
their Journal than do those of any other profession, except 
that of medicine, but in the latter case there is no one 
magazine that enjoys the same monopoly as the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL. 


5. These facts should contain a lesson for advertisers. 
Not that we are attempting the réle of instructor, but we 
are presenting an opportunity to live advertisers to get in 
touch with a progressive class of prospective purchasers and 
clients. 


6. In union there is strength. Cooperation is the 
greatest single force in the world today. It is the only way. 
It is the Infantry way. 











